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Books  for  Beginning  Readers:  i 

An  Appraisal 

LELAND  B.  JACOBS 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York 


In  the  world  of  children’s  books,  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  trends  is  that  of 
pubhshing  books  designed  and  desig¬ 
nated  for  “beginning  readers."  Every 
month  new  titles  are  being  announced. 
More  and  more  publishers  are  develop¬ 
ing  lists  of  such  books.  Teachers  are 
welcoming  this  material  in  a  field  in 
which,  for  so  long,  there  has  been  so 
little.  Reviewers  are  giving  considerable 
attention  to  these  books  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  trend  forges  on. 

This  rash  of  trade  books  for  begin¬ 
ning  readers  should  give  all  people  in 
terested  in  good  books  for  children 
cause  to  pause  and  assess  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  Are  we  witnessing  a  headlong 
hurry  and  scurry  into  this  field — a  dash 
that  is  without  clear-cut  direction  or 
commitment?  Must  everyone  get  onto 
this  band  wagon,  even  though  he  has 
only  a  ten-cent  horn  to  toot?  Is  haste 
making  waste?  Is  the  teacher  so  eager 
to  have  such  material  that  he  is  being 
delighted  at  the  expense  of  being  critical 
and  discriminative? 

There  is  no  denying  the  desirability 
of  having  many  books  which  the  young 
child  can  read  to  himself.  He  will  need 
books  from  which  he  learns  the  skills 
of  how  to  read.  He  also  should  have, 
amply  available,  books  that  he  can  read 
on  his  own,  primarily  for  enjoyment: 
books  that  delight  his  imagination;  that 
amuse  him;  that  inform  him;  that,  in 


some  essential  ways,  are  at  his  level  of 
development  and  accomplishment. 

Nor  is  there  any  denying  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  writing  such  books.  The  writer 
faces  a  formidable  task.  Of  course,  he 
must  develop  an  idea,  a  mood,  a  plot 
which  is  elemental,  captivating,  and  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  beginning  reader’s  life  ex¬ 
periences.  The  work  must  have  style 
and  beauty.  Moreover,  all  this  must  be 
accomplished  with  full  recognition  of 
the  limited  skills  and  abilities  which  the 
beginning  reader  has  at  his  command. 

Nevertheless,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
we  Uon  t  just  need  more  books  of  be¬ 
ginning  readers.  We  need  more  books  of 
literary  quality — good  books  that  have 
a  delightful,  essential  simplicity,  that 
do  not  tax  too  heavily  the  starting  read¬ 
er’s  control  in  word  recognition  and  sen¬ 
tence  manipulation,  and  that,  simul¬ 
taneously,  possess  beauty  of  substance, 
craft,  and  language. 

When  trade  books  are  only  slightly 
better  in  literary  quality  than  those  in¬ 
tended  for  instruction  and  practice,  this 
small  margin  of  gain  simply  is  not  good 
enough.  To  undersell  children  in  their 
development  of  taste  in  reading  matter 
is  miseducative. 

Controlled  Vocabulary 

What  is  happening  in  this  trend  in 
producing  trade  books  for  beginning 
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readers  that  needs  scrutiny?  First,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  matter  of  “controlled  vocab¬ 
ulary.”  Teachers  are  familiar  with  this 
phrase,  which  stands  for  a  device  long 
used  in  instructional  materials  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  purpMjse  of  controlled  vocabu¬ 
lary  has  been  to  limit  the  vocabulary’ 
burden  so  that,  through  many  repeti¬ 
tions,  the  child  will  gain  mastery  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  certain  basic  words. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate 
among  educators  about  the  use  of  con¬ 
trolled  vocabulary,  with  no  unanimity 
of  opinion.  In  fact,  at  present  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
structional  materials,  there  are  some  re¬ 
laxations  of  these  strict  controls.  At  the 
very  time  when  educators,  including  the 
textbook-makers,  are  looking  critically  at 
some  of  the  inadequacies  of  rigid  vocab¬ 
ulary  controls,  predicated  on  word 
counts  made  some  years  ago,  is  it  not 
strange  that  some  makers  of  children’s 
trade  books  are  proclaiming  proudly 
their  espousal  of  strictly  limited  vocabu¬ 
lary?  In  books  which,  presumably,  are 
to  be  read  for  enjoyment,  is  it  necessary’ 
so  to  hem  in  the  writer  and,  through 
him,  the  reader? 

Fine  writers  for  children,  who  believe 
that  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  is 
mandatory,  always  have  selected  those 
words  which  precisely  conveyed  the 
idea  and  feeling  intended.  With  sensi¬ 
tivity,  they  have  sought  out  those  words 
which,  as  signs  and  symbols,  appropri¬ 
ately  caught  the  mood  and  meaning  of 
their  creation.  Of  course  they  write  with 
simplicity;  of  course  they  write  so  that 
words  in  context  are  clear.  But  this  is 
done  out  of  respect  for  their  content, 
not  out  of  respect  for  a  word  list.  This 
is  done  out  of  respect  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  as  an  audience  for  their  creations, 
not  out  of  respect  for  words  per  se. 


When  writing  for  young  children  is 
at  its  best,  the  control  of  vocabulary  is 
inherent  in  the  stuff  of  life  and  of  the 
imagination  with  which  the  writer  is 
dealing.  On  this  matter  there  can  be 
no  compromise.  In  literature,  one  does 
not  talk  down  to  children;  one  does  not ' 
embed  them  linguistically.  ' 

Content 

Content,  too,  must  be  considered.  If 
a  writer  has  before  him  the  image  of  a 
“beginner”  in  maturity  as  well  as  in 
reading  ability  for  his  audience,  he  un¬ 
derestimates  his  reader.  Even  beginning 
readers  have  lived  quite  a  while  and 
have  collected  considerable  experience. 
They  are  far  from  being  novices  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  love,  acceptance,  security,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  approval.  At  their  level  of  de¬ 
velopment,  they  have  some  wisdom  as 
well  as  some  knowledge,  and  they  de¬ 
serve  to  find  in  their  reading  for  pleas¬ 
ure  respect  for  the  maturity  that  is 
theirs. 

Slight,  trivial  content  or  content  that 
is  "cute”  and  “dear”  minimizes  the  be¬ 
ginning  reader’s  potential.  And  the  di¬ 
dactic,  the  moralistic,  or  the  preachy 
treats  the  beginning  reader  as  one  who 
is  not  quite  able  to  comprehend  with¬ 
out  being  told  outright  what  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  about.  When  these  readers 
are  treated  as  beginners  in  experiences 
of  living  as  well  as  beginners  with  the 
printed  word,  they  are  being  sentimen¬ 
talized. 

While  the  effect  of  the  trite,  the  trivi¬ 
al,  and  the  didactic  may  not  be  morally 
or  emotionally  bad  for  the  beginning 
reader,  the  effect  will  not  be  good  aes¬ 
thetically.  To  encourage  the  young  to 
enjoy  the  sentimental  and  the  platitudi¬ 
nous  in  his  reading  fare  is  to  stifle  the 
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true  life  of  the  imagination  and  to  im¬ 
press  stereotypic  perceptions  of  living. 

Craftsmanship 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  craft 
and  style,  the  source  of  the  impact  of 
ideas,  the  mood,  the  plot  being  pre¬ 
sented.  If  the  child  is  to  become  authen¬ 
tically  involved  in  his  reading,  he  must 
feel  the  flow,  the  movement,  the  sym¬ 
metry,  and  the  essential  fitness  of  form 
in  the  writing.  The  writer  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  reader  must  do  more  than  write 
simple  statements  and  questions.  He 
must  do  more  than  present  simple  sub¬ 
jects  and  predicates.  Mustering  all  the 
craft  he  possesses,  he  must  so  order,  so 
balance,  so  proportion  his  writing  that, 
styhstically,  it  is  right  in  its  form  and 
feeling  as  well  as  in  its  life  sources  and 
its  words.  When  trade  books  for  begin¬ 
ning  readers  are  largely  "Come,  come, 
look,  look”  in  craftsmanship,  they  may 
be  readable,  but  they  dull  the  child’s 
sensitivity  to  what  is  beautiful. 

Characteristics  of  Good  Books 

As  one  looks  critically  at  the  content, 
craft,  and  vocabulary  of  many  of  these 
books  for  beginning  readers,  he  may  be 
somewhat  alarmed  at  how  few — how 
very  few — of  them  seem  to  have  signif¬ 
icance.  He  may  be  dismayed  that  this 
trend  in  publishing  is  off  to  a  rather 
dismal  start,  characterized  to  a  great 
extent  by  lack  of  originality,  patterned 
plots,  bloodless  characters,  stilted  lan¬ 
guage  patterns,  hackneyed  situations, 
rigidity  in  vocabulary  control,  untenable 
moralizing,  and  grossness  in  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sensibility. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that,  in 
the  rush  to  meet  the  market,  publishers 


are  being  less  discriminative — are  put¬ 
ting  into  print  too  much  that  is  banal 
and  unimaginative — than  the  beginning 
reader  deserves.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidence  that,  if  one  takes  the 
pains  to  be  selective,  there  are  some  new 
books  for  the  beginning  reader  which 
are  genuinely  worth  the  child’s  time  and 
attention.  Which  ones?  From  what  has 
been  said  previously,  one  might  deduce 
the  answer  which  follows: 

1.  Books  that  present  significant 
content  that  is  rooted  symbolically  in 
big  ideas  and  genuine  feelings 

2.  Books  that  use  language  which 
is  precisely  right  for  the  content  and 
appropriate  to  the  mood  and  spirit  of 
the  content,  whether  or  not  it  fits  ex¬ 
actly  some  system  of  vocabulary  control 

3.  Books  that  have  an  integrity  and 
beauty  of  their  own — not  a  so-called 
beauty  of  contrivance  and  cuteness,  but 
rather  a  subtle  beauty  of  substance  and 
style  that  integrally  pervades  the  ideas 
and  feelings  being  conveyed 

4.  Books  that  find  their  bearings  in 
authentically  trusting  children  with 
what  is  relevant  to  the  human  enterprise 
of  living  and  being 

5.  Books  that  engender  honest  sen¬ 
timent 

6.  Books  that  extend  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader 

7.  Books  that,  with  simplicity  and 
grace,  use  language  precisely  and  ar¬ 
tistically 

This  trend  in  publishing  could  be¬ 
come  a  tidal  wave,  filling  classrooms 
with  books  for  beginning  readers  which 
are  only  literary  flotsam.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  trend  could  develop  from  a 
trickle  to  a  stream  of  new  reading  mat¬ 
ter  that  invites  the  young  child,  just 
beginning  to  unlock  words  on  his  own, 
to  taste  the  full  pleasures  of  reading. 


Levels  of  Discussion  in  Reading 

NILA  BANTON  SMITH 
Director,  Reading  Institute,  New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 


l^EADiNG  content  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  mediums  to  use  in  develop¬ 
ing  thinking  abilities  through  discussion. 
Are  we  making  the  fullest  use  of  this 
medium  for  this  purpose?  Are  we  con¬ 
ducting  discussions  at  a  level  which  is 
too  low,  in  many  instances,  to  stimulate 
real  thinking  on  the  part  of  boys  and 
girls?  Are  we,  too  often,  simply  asking 
them  to  repeat,  parrot-hke,  what  is  said 
in  the  book  rather  than  guiding  discus¬ 
sion  in  ways  which  will  encourage  them 
to  probe  for  deeper  meanings  and  to 
evaluate  critically? 

We  shall  present  a  few  examples  to 
illustrate  the  possibilities  of  different 
levels  of  discussion,  as  applied  to  read¬ 
ing  content. 

Literal  Comprehension 

Guidance  directed  toward  literal  com¬ 
prehension  is  the  lowest  rung  on  the 
ladder  of  discussion  possibilities  insofar 
as  stimulation  of  thinking  is  concerned. 

For  example:  The  children  are  read¬ 
ing  a  story  about  two  children  and  their 
toys.  “With  what  was  Ann  playing?” 
asks  the  teacher.  “Ann  was  playing  with 
her  doll,”  comes  the  answer.  And  this 
statement  is  given  in  so  many  words  in 
the  text.  “What  was  Jack  doing?”  And 
the  text  says  quite  definitely  that  “Jack 
was  playing  with  his  rocket.” 

Questions  of  this  type  require  only 
slight  mental  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  little  or  no  thinking  on 


the  part  of  the  pupils.  Such  questions 
undoubtedly  give  children  practice  in 
recalling  and  reproducing  statements  or 
facts  and  have  a  place  in  detailed  fac¬ 
tual  reading.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  this  form  of  questioning 
helps  children  to  develop  the  ability  to 
glean  the  types  of  meanings  from  read¬ 
ing  that  they  need  to  enrich  their  lives 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Through  continued  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  children  often  become  so  glib  in 
answering  this  reproduction  type  of 
question  that  they  convey  the  impression 
of  having  achieved  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellency  in  “comprehension.” 

A  thirteen-year-old  boy  named  Larry 
recently  was  sent  to  the  writer  for  diag¬ 
nosis.  He  had  above-average  intelligence 
and  was  considered  a  “very  good  read¬ 
er,”  but  he  was  failing  in  other  studies. 
As  a  part  of  the  diagnosis,  the  boy  was 
asked  to  read  the  story  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed.  A  class  of  graduate  students  ob¬ 
served  and  read  the  story  also.  When 
Larry  had  finished,  he  was  asked  several 
questions  which  could  be  answered  by 
restating  what  had  been  said  directly 
in  the  text: 

“How  long  ago  did  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  live?” 

“More  than  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

“What  was  his  real  name?” 

“Jonathan  Chapman.” 

“How  did  he  spend  his  time?” 

“He  planted  apple  trees.” 

These  and  additional  questions  of  the 
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reproduction  type  were  asked,  and  Larry 
answered  all  of  them  unerringly  in  the 
words  of  the  book. 

“Do  you  think  Larry  needs  help  in 
comprehension?"  the  graduate  class  was 
asked. 

"No,”  came  the  unanimous  response, 
“his  comprehension  is  perfect!” 

Interpretation 

Larry  had  been  checked  on  his  literal 
comprehension,  but  the  discussion  had 
been  extremely  limited.  What  happened 
when  he  was  asked  some  questions  at 
a  higher  level  of  comprehension — in 
other  words,  questions  which  called  for 
interpretation  of  meanings  not  stated  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  text? 

“Why  did  Johnny  choose  to  plant  his 
trees  deep  in  the  wilderness  where  the 
settlers  had  not  yet  come?” 

“He  wanted  to  be  alone  while  he  was 
working,”  Larry  replied. 

Larry  had  missed  an  important  impli¬ 
cation  in  drawing  this  conclusion.  John¬ 
ny’s  real  reason  for  planting  the  trees 
before  the  settlers  arrived  was,  of  course, 
so  that  the  trees  would  grow  and  hear 
fruit  by  the  time  the  settlers  moved  in. 
Larry’s  reason  made  Johnny  an  unsocial 
person  who  didn’t  want  anyone  around 
him  while  he  was  working. 

Several  other  questions  of  the  think¬ 
ing  type  were  asked.  Larry’s  rephes  to 
all  of  them  were  equally  faulty,  and  all 
of  them  failed  to  evoke  any  give-and- 
take  discussion. 

Larry  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of 
intelligent  pupils  who  learn  the  super¬ 
ficial  knack  of  giving  back  what  the 
text  says,  but  who  never  tap  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  meanings  which  can  be 
gleaned  only  through  the  use  of  mental 
processes  of  a  higher  type. 


One  of  the  most  productive  ways  of 
developing  ability  to  derive  meanings  in 
reading  is  through  discussion  in  which 
the  teacher  makes  a  special  contribution 
by  throwing  in  questions  here  and  there, 
which  stimulate  cause-and-effect  reason¬ 
ing  and  which  point  up  the  necessity 
for  making  comparisons,  drawing  in¬ 
ferences,  arriving  at  conclusions,  and 
gathering  generalizations. 

In  a  third-grade  classroom  recently, 
such  a  discussion  took  place.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  read  a  story  about  Fred,  a 
boy  who  visited  his  Uncle  Bill,  a  sheep- 
herder  who  lived  in  a  covered  wagon  in 
the  foothills.  During  the  first  few  days 
of  his  visit,  Fred  was  concerned  with 
his  uncle’s  shepherd  dogs,  who  stayed 
out  with  the  sheep  at  night,  even  in  bad 
weather.  One  night,  Uncle  Bill  took 
Fred  out  to  the  herd  while  a  storm  was 
raging.  He  called  the  dogs.  'They  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  midst  of  the  herd  of 
sheep,  but  they  "did  not  want  to  leave 
their  wooly  hiding  place.”  Fred  said, 
“All  right.  I  won’t  worry  about  them 
anymore.” 

The  children  and  the  teacher  dis¬ 
cussed  the  story  as  they  went  along,  and 
also,  after  they  had  finished.  Everyone 
entered  into  the  plot  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm  and  relived  the  experiences 
of  the  characters.  As  all  of  this  was  tak¬ 
ing  place,  however,  the  teacher  kept  up¬ 
permost  in  her  mind  the  importance  of 
stimulating  children’s  thinking  in  work¬ 
ing  with  meanings  derived  from  their 
reading.  Now  and  then,  at  appropriate 
times,  she  asked  questions  to  which 
there  were  no  answers  directly  in  the 
text — questions  which  called  for  infer- 
>  ences,  generalizations,  comparisons,  and 
reasoning. 

“In  what  part  of  the  country  do  you 
think  this  story  took  place?” 
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'The  children  referred  to  details  in  the 
text  and  pictures  and  soon  concluded 
that  the  setting  of  the  story  was  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

“Why  do  you  suppose  one  of  the  dogs 
was  called  Taffy?” 

None  of  these  children  ever  had  seen 
warm  taffy  pulled  and  noted  its  golden- 
brown  color  when  it  is  in  this  elastic 
state.  The  colors  they  associated  with 
taffy  were  greens,  blues,  pinks,  and  yel¬ 
lows,  which  they  found  in  the  salt¬ 
water-taffy  boxes  that  their  parents  had 
brought  from  Atlantic  City.  The  chil¬ 
dren  lacked  the  experience  necessary 
for  this  concept;  therefore,  the  teacher 
told  them  about  taffy  in  its  natural  state 
and  compared  its  color  with  Tom’s 
sweater  and  Jan’s  hair.  The  children 
then  easily  reasoned  why  one  of  the  dogs 
was  called  Taffy. 

“Compare  the  way  that  Fred  felt  at 
the  beginning  with  the  way  he  felt  at 
the  end  of  the  story.  Why  did  he 
change?” 

At  no  point  in  the  story  does  the  au¬ 
thor  tell  how  Fred  felt,  nor  is  there  any 
statement  in  regard  to  why  he  changed. 
The  children,  however,  were  able  to 
find  telltale  words  and  phrases  that  indi¬ 
cated  how  worried  Fred  was  all  through 
the  .early  part  of  the  story,  and  other 
words  and  phrases  which  revealed  his 
satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  toward 
the  end  of  the  story.  It  simply  required 
one  major  generalization  on  their  part 
to  uncover  the  cause  of  this  change  in 
the  boy. 

Thus  a  wise  teacher  can  guide  dis¬ 
cussion  fruitfully  in  connection  with 
children’s  reading  dozens  of  times  every 
day.  And,  thus,  deeper  meanings  emerge 
from  the  printed  page,  and  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  printed  symbols  be¬ 
come  fully  apparent. 
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Critical  Reading 

Critical  reading  is  another  aspect  of 
the  reading-for-meanings  area  of  devel¬ 
opment — an  aspect  which  requires  care¬ 
fully  guided  discussion.  Critical  reading 
makes  use  of  both  literal  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  interpretation.  It  involves  both 
getting  the  facts  and  interpreting  deep¬ 
er  meanings.  In  addition,  it  calls  for  the 
personal  judgment  of  the  reader  in  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  validity  of  the  material. 
In  critical  reading,  the  reader  evaluates 
and  passes  judgment  upon  the  purpose, 
the  fairmindedness,  the  bias,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  statements  made  in  the 
text. 

Jean  was  reading  a  story  in  a  pre¬ 
primer  about  children  who  made  a  play¬ 
house  by  spreading  newspapers  across 
the  backs  of  Uvo  chairs.  Among  other 
things,  the  story  said  that  Furry,  the  cat, 
played  with  them,  too,  and  ran  about 
on  top  of  the  playhouse. 

Jean  stopped  in  her  reading  and  re¬ 
marked,  “Furry  couldn’t  have  run  on 
top  of  this  playhouse,  because  it  was 
made  of  newspapers.”  Jean  was  doing 
critical  reading. 

Tommy,  a  second-grader,  read  these 
statements  in  some  arithmetic  material 
that  he  was  given:  “Nancy  went  to  the 
store  to  get  some  milk.  Milk  was  12 
cents  a  quart.  She  got  two  quarts.  How 
much  did  she  pay  for  it?” 

“There’s  something  wrong  here,” 
said  Tommy.  “Milk  costs  more  than  12 
cents.  I  paid  2 1  cents  for  a  quart  at  our 
store  yesterday.”  Tommy  also  was  doing 
critical  reading. 

In  this  age  of  multitudinous  attempts 
to  influence  our  thinking  through  the 
use  of  printed  material,  much  more  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  critical  read¬ 
ing.  Youth  should  be  taught  to  look  for 
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slants  and  biases  and  tricks  of  propa* 
gandists  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  the  validity  of  statements 
which  they  read  in  all  printed  material. 

In  the  primary  grades,  we  need  toirely 
largely  upon  guided  discussion  of  books 
children  use  in  the  classroom  to  develop 
critical  reading.  However,  more  direct 
work  can  be  done  in  the  upper  grades, 
not  only  with  books  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  but  also  with  materials  brought  in 
from  the  outside. 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  to  class 
newspapers  from  different  publishers; 
then  have  them  compare  several  reports 
of  the  same  event  and  note  the  varia¬ 
tions.  Much  worth-while  discussion  will 
ensue.  Guide  them  in  passing  on  the 
newspaper’s  reputation  for  containing 
"uncolored  reports,”  and  on  the  writer’s 
reputation  for  presenting  facts  accurate¬ 
ly.  Encourage  spirited  discussion  as  the 
children  pick  out  statements  which  they 
think  are  opinions  and  statements  which 
they  think  are  facts. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  bring  in  articles 
from  the  various  columnists  and  discuss 
each  one  in  terms  of  personal  opinion 
versus  facts,  biases,  radical  ideas,  and 
attempts  at  sensationalism.  The  same 
procedure  can  be  used  with  magazine 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  books. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
experiences  in  evaluating,  students 
should  become  acquainted  with  methods 
and  tricks  used  by  the  propagandists. 
Each  member  of  the  group  may  bring 
in  a  clipping  of  an  advertisement,  an 
excerpt  from  a  speech  made  during  a 
political  campaign,  or  an  article  on  any 
topic,  in  which  the  writer  tries  to  in¬ 
fluence  readers  in  their  thinking  or  ac¬ 
tions.  Let  each  child  read  his  selection 
aloud.  Following  the  reading,  encourage 


free  discussion  concerning  the  writer’s 
motive  and  techniques  that  he  uses  to 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  for 
developing  critical  reading  through  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  teacher  who  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  significance  of  critical-read¬ 
ing  skills  in  our  current  life  will  find 
many  opportunities  each  day  to  help  her 
pupils  to  grow  in  this  important  area  of 
reading  achievement. 

Summary 

We  have  intended,  in  this  article,  to 
emphasize  the  urgency  of  developing 
children’s  ability  to  enter  into  mental 
action  and  reaction  with  meanings  em¬ 
bedded  in  printed  symbols,  both  those 
that  are  immediately  apparent  and  those 
that  lurk  between  the  lines  of  type.' Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  have  tried  to  point  out 
that  on-the-spot  discussion,  guided  by 
a  skillful  teacher,  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  mediums  which  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  teacher,  however,  must  prepare 
carefully  for  any  discussion.  She  must 
be  ready  with  sagacious  questions  and 
remarks;  ready  to  follow  and  guide 
discussions  into  worth-while  channels; 
ready  to  "step  out”  when  children  are 
taking  over  in  ways  that  are  truly  con¬ 
ducive  to  growth  in  their  thinking  proc¬ 
esses;  and  ready  to  "step  in”  when  a 
question  will  stimulate  further  mental 
activity  or  when  a  remark  wMl  afford 
subtle  guidance  in  arriving  at  a  sound 
judgment. 

Discussion  of  reading  content  under 
such  conditions  well  may  result  in  the 
fullest  realization  of  Edward  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  terse  but  significant  definition  of 
some  years  back;  “Reading  is  thinking.” 


Children  Can  Read 

and  Think  Critically 

RUSSELL  G.  STAUFFER 
Director,  Reading-Study  Center 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 


C^HiLDREN  can  read  and  think  criti¬ 
cally  about  matters  relating  to  their  ex¬ 
periences.  This  is  as  true  of  six-year- 
olds,  or  pupils  usually  in  a  first  grade, 
as  it  is  of  ten-year-olds  or  sixteen-year- 
olds.  A  six-year-old  may  not  be  moti¬ 
vated,  or  intellectually  able,  to  comment 
on  the  validity  of  historical  doctrines, 
such  as  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  he  may 
think  critically  about  ideas  in  a  story, 
as  one  boy  did  when  he  questioned  the 
fact  that  three  ducks  in  a  line  were  “a 
long  parade  of  ducks.” 

This  six-year-old  boy  exhibited  use 
of  the  integrants  needed  for  critical 
reading-thinking.  He  not  only  had  had 
experience  with  ducks,  but  also  he  ap¬ 
parently  had  examined  his  experiences, 
indexed  certain  facts,  noted  relation¬ 
ships,  and  reached  certain  generaliza¬ 
tions.  Hence,  he  took  advantage  of  post 
learning  so  as  to  deal  with  a  new  prob¬ 
lem — in  this  instance,  information 
gained  through  reading.  As  a  result,  he 
obtained  maximum  return  on  what  he 
had  learned  from  his  experiences  and 
from  his  reading  skill. 

Unexamined  experiences  result  in 
vague  notions  that  represent  gross, 
sweeping,  wholesale  generalizations. 
Therefore,  the  notions  usually  are  large¬ 
ly  ineffective  in  nature  or  based  on  emo¬ 
tional  overtones,  and  permit  only 
muddled,  bungled  thinking.  By  contrast, 
examined  experiences  can  result  in  or¬ 


derly,  effective  thinking.  The  person 
doing  the  examining  makes  his  own  as¬ 
sociations  and  comparisons  and  reaches 
generalizations  that  usually  are  workable 
and  acceptable  to  other  authorities. 

Undoubtedly,  the  aforementioned 
boy  had  experience  with  ducks,  and, 
most  likely,  he  had  more  than  one  expe¬ 
rience.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and 
lived  on  a  farm.  Not  only  did  he  have 
experience  with  ducks,  but  also  he  had 
seen  them  walking  one  behind  the  other 
in  single  file.  In  addition  he  probably 
had  seen  files  of  different  length.  Some¬ 
where,  at  sometime,  he  must  have  com¬ 
pared  lines  of  ducks  and  noted  that 
some  are  longer  than  others.  This  kind 
of  comparing  and  indexing  he  may  have 
done  completely  on  his  own,  or  in  the 
presence  of,  or  with  the  aid  of,  a  more 
experienced  person — an  older  brother  or 
sister,  or  an  adult. 

Another  interesting  feature  about 
this  boy’s  conclusion  is  the  fact  that, 
at  sometime  or  other,  he  had  gained 
generic  knowledge  about  the  word 
“long.”  Apparently  he  had  reached  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  relevant  conclusions  about 
what  is  long  and  what  is  short,  insofar 
as  a  line  of  ducks  in  single  file  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  means  that  he  demon¬ 
strated  considerable  sensitivity  to  linear 
dimension  as  well  as  to  estimating.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  at  this  stage,  he  could  not  discuss 
these  two  processes  with  a  mathema- 
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tician,  but  certainly  he  is  developing 
readiness  that  can  be  capitalized  on  to 
prepare  him  to  do  so  later  CO> 

Undoubtedly,  too,  the  boy  had  a 
generic  meaning  for  the  word  "parade,” 
since  he  understood  its  use  as  applied 
to  the  ducks  in  a  line.  It  may  be  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  dealt  with 
the  word  "parade”  as  used  in  this  con¬ 
text.  If  this  was  the  case,  he  had  done 
what  good  readers  do  when  they  read: 
he  had  extended  his  concept  of  the  word 
"parade”  by  regrouping  previous  expe¬ 
riences  with  parades  and  adapting  them 
to  this  new  situation.  Reading  can  ex¬ 
tend  and  refine  experiences  (3). 

What  has  been  said  so  far  is  probably 
almost  minor  in  comparison  with  the 
point  about  to  be  made.  This  boy  not 
only  had  examined  the  material  in  the 
perspective  of  related  objective  evi¬ 
dence,  but  also  be  had  compared  the 
evidence  with  some  norm  or  standard 
(5).  In  this  case,  the  norm  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  for  "a  long  parade  of  ducks”  was 
a  personalized  estimate — a  judgment 
that  was,  nevertheless,  pertinent  and 
discriminate.  Other  people,  experi¬ 
enced  with  ducks,  would  agree  with  this 
boy’s  estimated  norm,  and  this  is  the 
measure  of  validity. 

While  it  is  evident  that  this  boy’s 
personalized  judgment  was  a  "consid¬ 
ered”  judgment  and  not  a  "casual”  one, 
it  also  is  evident  that  his  conclusion  was 
neither  thoroughly  objective  nor  com¬ 
pletely  definitive.  To  establish  an  accu¬ 
rate  norm  on  the  length  of  unselected 
duck  parades  would  require  research 
and  analysis  of  data.  This  boy  is  not 
ready  to  do  such  research  work,  but  he 
exhibited  the  attitudes  and  presence  of 
mind  that,  at  a  later  date,  may  qualify 
him  for  research  work.  Even  so,  in  his 
own  way,  he  demonstrated  the  funda¬ 


mentals  of  critical  reading  and  thinking 
which  result  in  reader  "yardsticks”  that, 
at  some  mature  stage,  may  be  converted 
into  more  definitive  reader  norms. 

Another  Example 

In  another  situation,  a  group  of  six- 
year-olds  was  reading  a  story  about  a 
pony.  During  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  the  group,  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher,  generalized  by  saying  that  all 
ponies  are  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ponies  were  cmnpared  with  midgets. 

One  boy  challenged  the  concept  that 
all  ponies  are  little.  When  the  teacher 
asked  him  why  he  doubted,  he  replied, 
"Indian  ponies  aren’t  little.”  'The  teach¬ 
er  was  taken  aback  by  the  boy’s  com¬ 
ment,  and  the  group  seemed  uncon¬ 
vinced.  So  the  teacher  asked,  "How  do 
you  know  this  is  true?”  To  which  the 
boy  replied,  "I  know!  I  see  them  on 
television.” 

Almost  at  once  two  other  boys  joined 
the  first  in  support  of  the  idea.  The 
three  of  them  persuaded  others  in  the 
group  to  accept  the  idea  that  Indian 
ponies  are  not  little  and  to  reject  the 
idea  that  all  ponies  are  little. 

In  this  situation,  the  boys  used  con¬ 
cepts  gained  through  secondhand  expe¬ 
rience,  by  means  of  television.  As  every 
good  teacher  and  parent  knows,  many 
ideas  are  gained  through  pictures,  both 
"stiUs”  and  "movies”  (7).  The  ideas 
gained  through  secondhand  experience 
are  useful — though  only  if  they,  too, 
are  examined  and  evaluated. 

Many  other  instances  similar  to  the 
"duck  parade”  and  the  "pony  size”  could 
be  reported  to  support  the  points  being 
advanced.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  addi¬ 
tional  examples  are  unnecessary.  Fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  the  aforementioned 
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illustrations,  though,  reveals  another 
point  of  considerable  value. 

In  both  episodes,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  boys  had  examined  and  evaluated 
their  experiences  and  that  their  judg¬ 
ments  were  based,  most  likely,  on  many 
experiences.  It  is  seldom  that  one  ex¬ 
perience  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  person 
to  generalize.  It  is  necessary  for  adults 
to  have  many  experiences  if  they  are  to 
make  sound  jud^ents,  and,  certainly, 
it  is  even  more  necessary  for  children 
to  have  varied  experiences  if  they  are 
to  do  formative  situational  thinking  (2). 

Consequently,  "field  trips”  need  to  be 
planned  carefully  and  repeated  if  they 
are  to  yield  the  concrete  “stuff”  that  per¬ 
mits  a  learner  to  acquire  imagery  re¬ 
sources,  to  test  ideas  in  action,  and  to 
evaluate  conclusions. 

For  example,  one  first-grade  teacher 
took  her  class  to  a  city  post  office,  where 
the  postmaster  took  the  children  on  a 
guided  tour.  Later,  the  teacher  expected 
the  pupils  to  talk  about  the  money-order 
window  and  how  people  use  money  or¬ 
ders,  but  they  wanted  to  talk  about  a  boy 
who  had  fallen  off  the  bus  at  the  post 
office.  Surely,  this  semi-creative  teach¬ 
ing  showed  considerable  lack  in  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  evaluate  the 
suitability  of  materials  and  resources  in 
terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  learn¬ 
ings  and  aspirations  of  children. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  field  trips  should 
be  projected  creatively  and  wisely,  then 
it  must  be  agreed  that  directions  to 
teachers,  as  provided  by  teachers'  man¬ 
uals,  should  be  equally  mature  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Yet,  commonly,  these  manuals 
instruct,  teachers  to  motivate  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  story  by  telling  part  of  the  story; 
by  explaining  that  the  story  to  be  read 
is  a  surprise  story;  by  asking  the  pupils 
to  read  to  see  what  Tom  said;  by  saying 


that  the  first  sentence  on  the  next  page 
will  tell  what  happened  and  when  it 
happened;  by  telling  children  that  to¬ 
day’s  story  is  about  a  merry-go-round, 
showing  pictures  of  a  merry-go-round, 
and  telling  about  how  people  get  off  and 
on  and  ride  horses  that  go  up  and  down. 

This  is  the  kind  of  pabulum  which 
results  in  teaching  and  reading  that  be¬ 
come  "uncreative  by  responding  to  re¬ 
quirements,  following  directions,  and 
waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do"  (8). 

Reading  Is  a  Thinking  Process 

Children  bring  with  them  to  school 
many  concepts  and  opinions  that  can 
be  used  while  reading.  What  is  required 
is  that  the  teacher  direct  reading  as  a 
thinking  process  in  order  that  children 
may  put  to  work  their  experiences,  mak¬ 
ing  comparisons  and  judgments.  This 
means  that  children  must  be  taught  to 
reflect  on  relevant  antecedent  events 
from  their  own  experiences,  so  that  they 
may  set  their  own  purposes  for  reading; 
may  reason  while  reading;  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  may  accept  or  reject  what  they 
find  as  proof  for  their  speculations.  This 
way  of  directing  reading  teaches  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  full  advantage  of  past  learn¬ 
ing  when  reading  to  accomplish  new 
purposes. 

Training  of  this  kind  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  ways  —  in  a  group- 
directed  reading  activity  and  in  an 
individualized  reading  situation.  In  a 
group  situation,  the  children  benefit 
from  shared  experiences,  estimates,  and 
predictions,  since  each  one  reads  the 
same  selection  or  story.  This  method 
permits  each  member  of  a  group  to  com¬ 
pare  his  predictions  with  the  predictions 
of  others  to  see  how  different  members 
manipulated  story  information  in  order 
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to  predict;  to  compare  his  conclusions  and  learning  in  a  generic  way.  This,  in 

with  those  reached  by  others;  to  evalu-  turn,  gives  pupils  the  power  to  use  the 

ate  the  skills  he  has  used;  to  note  wheth-  generic  understandings  about  thinking 

er  or  not  others  used  the  same  skills  and  when  reading  other  kinds  of  materials, 

why;  and  to  scrutinize  the  way  others  Individualized  training  in  reading 
extended  and  refined  concepts  and  gen-  helps  the  pupil  learn  how  to  make  deci- 

eralizations  gained  through  reading.  sions  about  what  he  likes  and  dislikes; 

Furthermore,  in  a  group  where  all  how  to  select  material  on  his  own;  how 
members  deal  with  the  same  material,  to  be  diligent  about  seeking  answers; 
authority  for  the  acceptance  of  proof  how  to  keep  records;  how  to  prepare  re¬ 
rests  with  the  group  as  well  as  with  the  ports — ^in  short,  how  to  be  a  self-reliant 
teacher.  Each  member  serves  as  an  audi-  reader  when  on  his  own. 
tor,  examining  and  weighing  proofs  and  These  are  skills  essential  to  a  well- 
conclusions  presented — frequently  by  rounded  reader-thinker’s  education.  If 
oral  rereading.  they  are  to  be  acquired,  training  in 

This  kind  of  reading-thinking  can  be  self-selection  on  an  individualized  basis 
done  in  a  group  situation  only  if  the  must  be  provided  along  with  a  wide 
materials  used  are  well  constructed  (6).  range  of  materials  (4). 

If  a  basic  reader  contains  stories  that  In  summary,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  be- 
are  well  conceived  in  terms  of  plot;  Ian-  lieve,  that  children  can  read  and  think 
guage  structure;  illustrations  that  sup-  critically  about  matters  relating  to  their 
plement  a  story  rather  than  betray  it;  experiences.  It  also  is  clear  that,  to  pre¬ 
episodes  that  are  realistic;  interest  areas  pare  pupils  to  be  effective  readers,  teach- 
that  not  only  capitalize  on  a  variety  of  ers  must  teach  reading  as  a  thinking 
experiences  common  to  children  but  process.  If  they  do  so,  then  basic  readers 
also  extend  their  experiences — then  with  structured  content  may  be  used  ap- 
thinking-reading  skills  can  be  acquired,  propriately  to  direct  group-type  reading- 
sharpened,  and  refined.  thinking  activities.  And,  when  this  is 

If  a  well-conceived  plot  has  been  read  done  effectively — along  with  a  sound 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  readers  program  of  self-selection  through  indi- 
to  think,  then  pupils  can  grasp  the  deep-  viduahzed  instruction  —  skilled,  well- 
er,  underlying  principles  of  thinking  rounded,  efficient  readers  will  develop. 
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Some  Aspects  of 

Individualized  Reading 

RALPH  C.  STAIGER 

Director,  Reading  Clinic,  Mississippi  Southern  College 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 


Individualized  reading  as  a  class¬ 
room  approach  to  instruction  has  been 
used  much  in  recent  years.  To  a  teacher 
striving  for  a  better  way  to  help  chil¬ 
dren,  it  proffers  hope  for  greater  suc¬ 
cess.  An  inspection  of  reading-confer¬ 
ence  programs  throughout  the  country 
shows  that,  where  reading  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  almost  invariably  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  individualized  reading  is  made. 

A  casual  check  of  the  Education  In¬ 
dex  reveals  that  at  least  twenty-eight 
magazine  articles  and  three  books  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  within  the 
last  five  years.  Many  other  books  have 
included  mention  of  individualized 
reading  or  self-selection,  as  the  method 
sometimes  is  called. 

It  is  no  accident,  then,  that  school 
administrators  are  asking  questions 
about  individualized  reading,  for  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  know  which  new 
developments  in  methods  show  promise 
and  can  be  recommended  to  teachers. 

When  a  person  asks  the  question, 
"What  is  individualized  reading?”  he  is 
likely  to  be  puzzled  by  the  answer,  for 
individualized  reading  is  not  easily  de¬ 
fined  nor  described. 


Leland  Jacobs,  who  has  encouraged 
attention  to  this  approach  to  reading, 
has  attempted  to  clarify  its  meaning  by 
pointing  out  what  it  is  not.^  It  is  not, 
he  says,  a  single  method  for  teaching 
reading.  It  is  not  a  guarantee  that  all 
the  ills  of  reading  instruction  will  be 
alleviated.  It  does  not  eliminate  group 
reading  activities,  and  it  does  not  sup¬ 
port  a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  read¬ 
ing  instruction. 

These  negative  distinctions  are  im¬ 
portant,  for  some  individuals  are  making 
just  these  claims  about  individualized 
reading,  usually  unsupported  by  evi¬ 
dence,  but  backed  by  vehement  feeling. 
This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading.  It  means  different 
things  to  different  people,  apparently 
has  been  misunderstood  by  many,  and 
has  become  loaded  emotionally  for  some. 

If  an  administrator  asks,  “What  is  in¬ 
dividualized  reading?”  we  must  answer 
that  its  objectives  are  apparently  the 
same  as  the  objectives  of  all  reading  in¬ 
struction,  although  closer  attention  is 
paid  to  the  learner’s  attitude  toward 
what  he  reads. 

By  selecting  the  materials  he  reads — 


1.  This  paper  was  presented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  and  the  International  Reading  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1960. 

2.  Leland  B.  Jacobs,  "Individualized  Reading  Is  Not  a  Thing,”  Individualized  Reading 
Practicet,  ed.  Alice  Miel,  No.  14,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Teaching  (New  York:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Ck>lumbia  University,  1958). 
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with  the  teacher’s  help,  of  course — the 
child  reads  according  to  personal  inter¬ 
ests  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  would 
if  he  were  expected  to  read  daily  in  his 
basal  reader  the  story  which  happens  to 
come  next. 

Word-recognition  and  comprehension 
skills  are  taught  inductively,  but  the 
teacher  does  so  without  using  the  same 
story  for  every  child  in  a  group.  She 
uses  many  of  the  same  techniques  that 
the  basal-reader  system  uses,  but  she 
uses  them  as  the  needs  for  them  arise 
among  the  learners,  each  of  whom  is 
reading  a  different  book.  The  sequence 
of  learnings,  around  which  basal  readers 
are  built,  are  included  in  the  personal 
skill-development  pattern  as  each  child 
reads  many  stories. 

Results  of  instruction  by  this  method 
can  be  measured  in  the  same  fashion  as 
more  established  forms  of  teaching. 
Standardized  reading  tests  are  one 
means  of  evaluating  growth;  other 
means  include  oral  reading  tests,  in¬ 
formal  observations,  amount  of  reading 
done,  and  the  more  elusive  area  of  at¬ 
titudes  toward  reading. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to 
measure  in  objective  fashion,  the 
amount  of  reading  done  and  the  attitude 
toward  reading.  Yet  these  are  important 
areas,  often  emphasized  by  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  individualized  reading.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  that  relatively  few  ob¬ 
jective  studies  of  the  success  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  have  been  made. 

Problems  Are  Apparent 

Some  of  the  problems  of  individual¬ 
ized  reading,  as  it  has  been  described, 
are  apparent  to  the  experienced  educa¬ 
tor.  The  first  problem  is  the  need  for  a 
quantity  of  books.  If  each  child  is  to  se¬ 


lect,  at  every  level,  books  which  are  of 
interest  to  him,  the  books  must  be  avail¬ 
able.  This  demand  creates,  for  some 
schools,  a  difficult  financial  problem. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  worthy  goal.  To 
have  many  books  of  high  interest  sur¬ 
rounding  the  child  will  encourage  him 
to  read.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  interest  is  a  prime  factor  in  a 
child’s  learning  to  read. 

The  second  problem  which  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  success  in  using  this  self¬ 
selection  technique  is  the  need  for  a 
teacher  who  is  competent  to  deal  with 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  children  in  her 
group.  A  teacher  who  is  able  to  help 
children  select  books;  to  diagnose  pu¬ 
pils’  needs;  to  organize  and  reorganize 
her  class  often  to  meet  those  needs;  and 
to  use  many  techniques  for  guiding 
children  toward  correct  reading  habits 
and  skills — such  a  teacher  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  unusual  in  these  days  of  teach¬ 
er  shortages.  Considerable  experience, 
more-than-average  ability,  and  dedica¬ 
tion  are  required  for  a  teacher  to  be 
successful  in  teaching  reading  on  a  self¬ 
selection  basis. 

Conclusion 

A  recital  of  these  problems  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  rejection  of  the  individualized- 
reading  approach.  'This  should  not  be 
the  case,  for  self-selection  appears  to 
have  some  strengths  which  should  be 
incorporated  into  most  teachers’  reading 
instruction.  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
recognize  these  strengths. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  recall  that,  in  the  Hindu  religion, 
which  has  had  a  long  and  fruitful  his¬ 
tory,  there  are  many  diverse  gods,  festi¬ 
vals,  and  ceremonies.  The  Hindu  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  admired  by  many  schol- 
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ars  and  theologians,  but  it  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  unchallenged.  Missionaries 
bring  new  tidings  to  India,  but  the  es- 
tabbshed  reUgion  does  not  resist.  In¬ 
stead,  over  the  centuries,  it  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  its  own  system  the  good 
things  which  have  come  its  way  from 
the  outside. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  we  should  make 
every  possible  use  of  the  good  things, 
which  the  proponents  of  individualized 
reading  have  brought  to  our  attention, 
and  incorporate  them  into  our  existing 
reading  programs. 

For  example,  no  one  would  deny  that 
many  books  in  a  classroom  are  desirable 
or  that  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  everything  they  can  about  the 
subjects  of  their  interest.  Let  us  use,  in 


every  reading  program,  the  ^If-selection 
principle,  encouraging  pupils  to  read  all 
the  books  they  can.  Wide  exposure  to 
books  is  important. 

Similarly,  no  competent  school  per¬ 
son  would  deny  that  a  teacher  should 
be  encouraged  to  observe  and  diagnose 
the  reading  weaknesses  of  her  pupils 
and  to  provide  guidance  to  help  over¬ 
come  these  deficiencies.  Let  us  encour¬ 
age  all  teachers  to  be  more  competent  in 
this  area,  whether  the  child  is  reading  a 
storybook,  a  social-studies  text,  a  basal 
reader,  or  an  arithmetic  book. 

It  is  a  healthy  thing  for  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  reading  to  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  our  educational  system.  Let  us  make 
use  of  the  best  ideas  in  them  where- 
ever  possible. 
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Patterns  of  Classroom  Organization 

IRA  E.  AARON 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia 


I  HAVE  thirty-five  children  whose 
reading  levels  range  from  second  to 
sixth  grade,”  moaned  Miss  Jones,  a  new 
fourth-grade  teacher,  as  she  began  to 
organize  her  basal-reading  program. 
"How  can  I  teach  each  child  on  his  own 
level  when  my  class  reads  on  thirty-five 
different  levels?” 

Relax,  Miss  Jones!  You  are  not  alone 
in  asking  this  question.  All  teachers  at 
all  grade  levels  find  wide  ranges  in  the 
reading  achievement  of  their  pupils.  Fit¬ 
ting  instruction  in  reading  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  different  reading  levels  is  the 
major  problem  teachers  of  basal  read¬ 
ing  face. 

By  visiting  with  teachers  who  are 
fitting  instruction  to  the  children’s  read¬ 
ing  levels.  Miss  Jones  would  find  many 
different  organizational  plans  being 
used.  Two  observations,  however,  she 
would  make  in  all  of  these  classrooms: 
CO  the  materials  used  and  the  skills 
taught  are  suited  to  each  child’s  level; 
and  (2)  the  quality  of  instruction  is 
much  more  important  that  the  organiza¬ 
tional  pattern. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  a  few  patterns  of 
classroom  organization  that  Miss  Jones 
would  see  if  she  visited  other  teachers. 

Grouping  within  the  Classroom 

The  most  frequently  used  organiza¬ 
tional  pattern  for  adjusting  basal-read¬ 
ing  instruction  to  the  different  reading 
levels  is  that  of  regular  grouping  within 


a  single  classroom,  using  basal  readers 
for  the  core  of  instructional  materials. 

.  Miss  Williams,  a  fourth-grade  teach¬ 
er,  has  been  using  this  organizational 
plan  successfully  for  years.  She  divides 
her  childrt.1  into  several  instructional 
groups,  using  from  three  to  five  groups. 
This  year  she  has  three — the  usual 
"high,”  "middle,”  and  "low”  groups.  A 
child  may  be  moved  from  one  group  to 
another  if  his  instructional  needs  war¬ 
rant  such  a  move. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
“high”  group  began  in  a  fifth-grade 
basal  reader,  the  "middle”  group  in  a 
fourth-grade  reader,  and  the  "low” 
group  in  a  first-semester,  third-grade 
reader.  Miss  Williams  prepares  a  differ¬ 
ent  lesson  for  each  of  the  three  groups 
and  meets  directly  with  each  group  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  She  brings  all 
groups  together  two  or  three  times  each 
week  for  reading  activities. 

Within  each  group.  Miss  Williams 
makes  further  adjustments  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  levels  of  reading  achievement. 
Each  group  has  a  basal  reader  suited  in 
difficulty  for  the  middle-achievers  with¬ 
in  that  group.  The  materials  do  not 
offer  sufficient  challenge  to  those  who 
are  near  the  top  of  the  group,  and  they 
are  a  little  too  difficult  for  those  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  group.  Miss  Williams 
makes  adjustments  within  each  group 
to  challenge  each  child  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  keeping  with  his  capability 
for  growth  in  reading  skills. 
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Cross-Class  Grouping 

Another  general  pattern  is  that  of 
cross<lass  grouping.  Basal  reading  in¬ 
struction  for  several  rooms  of  children 
is  scheduled  at  the  same  time.  Let’s  look 
at  Citydale’s  fourth-grade  plan.  City- 
dale’s  three  fourth-grade  teachers  sched¬ 
ule  reading  from  9:15  to  10:00  daily. 
Children  are  sectioned  for  reading  in¬ 
struction  in  accordance  with  their 
reading  levels.  The  low  achievers  go  to 
one  teacher,  the  middle  achievers  to 
another,  and  the  high  achievers  to  still 
another.  Within  their  sections,  the  three 
fourth-grade  teachers,  in  turn,  sub¬ 
divide  the  children  into  two  groups, 
each  to  be  taught  on  a  different  difficul¬ 
ty  level.  After  the  period  of  reading  in¬ 
struction,  the  children  return  to  their 
homerooms.  The  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  plan  and  the  regular  class¬ 
room  grouping  pattern  is  in  the  way  the 
groups  are  divided. 

In  talking  with  the  Citydale  fourth- 
grade  teachers.  Miss  Jones  would  learn 
that  this  approach  has  several  advan¬ 
tages:  (1)  It  establishes  more  difficul¬ 
ty  levels  for  instruction,  inasmuch  as 
three  teachers  have  two  groups  each 
rather  than  three  or  four  groups  taught 
by  a  single  teacher.  (2)  It  makes  the 
teacher  responsible  for  fewer  different 
preparations,  since  she  has  two  groups 
instead  of  three  or  four.  (3)  It  allows 
the  teacher  to  work  directly  with  a  group 
for  a  longer  period,  because  she  divides 
her  time  between  two  groups  rather 
than  among  three  or  four. 

The  Citydale  teachers  would  point 
out,  as  possible  disadvantages  of  this  ap¬ 
proach,  that  the  teacher  is  not  able  to 
follow  up,  during  other  classes,  the  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  children  who  are  with  her 
for  reading  instruction  only;  that  the 


children  have  to  become  adjusted  to 
more  than  one  teacher;  and  that  the 
teacher  has  to  study  a  larger  number  of 
children. 

Miss  Jones  would  find  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  cross-class  plan.  When  five 
or  six  different  teachers  are  involved, 
sometimes  teachers  have  only  one  group. 
Such  plans  also  may  involve  more  than 
one  grade  level,  such  as  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  cmnbining  for  cross-grade  group¬ 
ing.  Miss  Jones  would  find,  too,  that 
the  cross-class  grouping  plan  is  used 
much  less  frequently  in  the  primary 
grades  than  it  is  in  the  higher  grades. 

Individualized  Reading 

Still  another  pattern  of  classroom  or¬ 
ganization,  not  new  but  growing  in  use, 
is  that  of  individualized  reading.  If  Miss 
Jones  were  to  visit  many  classrooms  in 
which  teachers  are  using  individualized 
reading,  she  would  likely  find  that  the 
patterns  are  different.  A  close  look,  how¬ 
ever,  would  reveal  that  each  teacher  in¬ 
cludes  some  common  practices.  Let’s 
visit  Miss  Jensen’s  classroom  for  a  look 
at  a  “typical”  plan. 

Miss  Jensen  has  each  child  in  her 
fourth-grade  classroom  reading  in  ma¬ 
terials  suited  to  his  level.  Reading  in¬ 
struction  in  the  basal  skills  centers 
around  the  books  that  each  child  is 
reading.  Children  are  reading  in  ma¬ 
terials  from  first-grade  up  through  sixth- 
grade  levels:  Some  of  the  books  are  ba¬ 
sal  readers,  but  most  are  library  books. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  each 
child  selected  the  book  he  wanted  to 
read.  Miss  Jensen  gave  some  help  and 
suggested  to  a  few  that  they  get  books 
that  were  either  easier  or  harder,  de¬ 
pending  upon  their  needs.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  children  that  each  would 
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read  at  his  own  rate,  in  materials  that 
he  wanted  to  read  from  among  those 
available  on  the  reading  table.  The 
teacher  had  been  careful  to  collect  a 
wide  variety  of  books  on  many  different 
reading  levels. 

Through  regularly  scheduled  confer¬ 
ences,  Miss  Jensen  checke>j  on  each 
child’s  reading  progress.  \  child  could 
ask  for  additional  confnenccts  with  the 
teacher  if  he  felt  that  he  needed  help. 
A  part  of  each  reading  period  was  spent 
on  individual  conferences,  a  part  on 
group  instruction  of  various  sorts,  and 
a  part  on  going  from  child  to  child. 

One  day  each  week,  a  part  or  all  of 
of  the  reading  period  was  devoted  to  re¬ 
porting  on  reading.  Children  took  turns 
in  reporting  in  various  ways  on  the 
books  that  they  had  read.  Miss  Jensen 
kept  records  of  each  child's  reading, 
special  reading  problems,  and  interests. 
Children  also  kept  their  own  records. 

Miss  Jensen  would  suggest  that  Miss 
Jones  keep  several  precautionary  ideas 
in  mind  in  trying  this  approach:  teach¬ 
ers  using  this'  approach  should  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
skills  of  reading;  the  approach  appears 
to  work  best  if  children  already  have  a 
good  foundation  in  basal  reading  skills; 
most  teachers  cannot  do  so  good  a  job 
in  teaching  “typical”  classes  of  children 
to  read  if  they  depend  entirely  upon 
individualized  reading;  and  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  is  needed.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  also  would  caution  against  using  this 
approach  in  the  primary  grades,  though 
successful  results  have  been  reported  by 
some  primary  teachers. 

Other  Patterns 

If  Miss  Jones  visited  many  schools, 
she  most  likely  would  see  other  patterns 


of  organization,  in  addition  to  the  three 
already  discussed. 

Occasionally  teachers  who  use  with- 
in-classroom  grouping  use  individualized 
reading  with  one  or  more  of  the  sub¬ 
groups.  One  fifth-grade  teacher,  for  in¬ 
stance,  devoted  the  time  alloted  to  read¬ 
ing  instruction  for  her  lower  group  to 
individualized  help  for  these  pupils. 

Another  fifth-grade  teacher,  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  school  using  the  cross-class 
grouping  plan,  moves  from  regular  bas¬ 
al-reading  instruction  to  unit  teaching 
for  the  superior  group. 

Two  of  three  fourth-grade  teachers, 
operating  under  the  cross-class  group¬ 
ing  pattern  with  two  different  groups  in 
each  classroom,  spend  the  last  quarter  of 
the  school  year  in  individualized  read- 
'  ing  activities  with  their  superior  read- 
,  ing  groups. 

;  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  variations 
.of  the  three  plans  that  Miss  Jones 
would  encounter  in  school  visits. 

In  Summary 

Some  excellent  teachers  of  reading 
use  grouping  within  the  classroom, 
others  utilize  cross-class  grouping,  and 
still  others  use  individualized  reading 
plans.  Many  teachers  mix  the  elements 
of  two  or  all  three  of  these  patterns  in¬ 
to  their  own  personal  blend.  These 
teachers  know  that  for  them  and  for  the 
children  they  teach  a  particular  pattern 
of  classroom  organization  appears  to 
work  best.  Many  of  them  continually 
experiment  with  different  patterns, 
seeking  something  that  will  work  more 
effectively.  But  the  key  to  the  success 
lies  not  wholly — nor  even  largely — 
with  the  organizational  pattern.  What 
the  teacher  does  within  that  pattern  is 
what  really  counts. 
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Types  of  Reading  Measures' 

EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

O  NLY  a  few  short  decades  ago,  there  every  child  in  the  fifth  grade  is  given 
was  no  need  to  discuss  tests  and  meas-  the  same  textbook  prescription,  i.e.,  a 
urements,  because  schools  were  geared  fifth  reader,  a  fifth  speller,  a  fifth  arith- 
to  the  treat-them-all-alike  policy.  Early  medc  book,  etc. 

in  the  history  of  American  reading  in-  Since  the  testing  movement  was  given 
struction,  for  example,  the  child  was  a  steam-roller  impetus  during  World 
taken  into  a  first  reader,  on  the  assump-  War  I,  a  vast  literature  has  been  made 
tion  that  he  could  read.  Later,  a  primer  available  on  differences  among  pupils — 
was  added,  and,  finally,  in  the  1920’s,  differences  in  mental,  emotional,  and 
pre-primers  were  introduced.  social  development;  differences  in  learn- 

In  those  "good  old  days,”  children  ing  abilities  and  aptitudes;  differences 
who  did  not  learn  to  read  were  labeled  in  perceptional  and  conceptual  abilities, 
as  dunces,  thereby  letting  the  teacher  Probably  more  use  has  been  made  of 
"off  the  hook.”  Also,  in  those  days,  un-  these  understandings  of  differences  in 
successful  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  teaching  reading  than  in  any  other  area 
at  an  early  age,  leaving  the  teacher  more  of  the  curriculum, 
secure  in  her  regimentation  of  instruc-  It  has  been  some  time  since  the  typi- 
tion.  If  the  poor  student  did  not  quit  cal  teacher  looked  over  her  class  and 
school,  he  might  be  found  sitting,  at  exclaimed:  "The  worst  has  crane  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  a  first-grade  pass!”  Instead,  today’s  teacher  expects 
classroom.  to  "learn”  the  child  before  she  teaches 

Those  were  the  "good  old  days,”  him — that  is,  she  begins  where  he  is. 
called  to  our  attention  by  some  critics  Evidence  of  this  right-about-face  in 
of  today’s  schools.  Will  Rogers  once  the  teaching  of  reading  is  abundant.  In 
made  this  quip  regarding  our  selective  most  classrooms  today,  children  are 
memories  of  the  "good  old  days”:  grouped  in  terms  of  reading  levels,  spe- 
“Things  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to  cific  needs,  and/or  interests.  Further- 
be,  and  probably  never  was.”  In  most  more,  individualized  reading  programs 
classrooms  today,  reading  instruction  is  — introduced  in  the  early  thirties — have 
more  effective  than  it  was — but,  obvi-  been  receiving  more  and  more  attention, 
ously,  it  is  not  good  enough.  to  the  point  where  there  is  real  con- 

In  today’s  schools,  there  are  few  situ-  cern  that  they  will  become  another  fad 
ations  in  which  every  child  in  the  first  of  the  culdsts.  All  plans  for  differentiat- 
grade  is  "taken”  through  pre-primers,  a  ing  instruction,  however,  have  built-in 
primer,  and  a  first  reader,  or  in  which  hmitations.  In  any  event,  there  is  no 

1.  This  paper  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Conference  on  Reading 
at  the  Universi^  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware,  February  26,  1960. 
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substitute  for  the  down-to-earth,  day- 
by-day  teaching  of  basic  skills,  based  on 
a  reasonable  plan  of  providing  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  achievement. 

Indispensables  in  Reading 

In  the  early  days  of  achievement 
tests,  educators  were  preoccupied  with 
the  measurement  of  sentence  compre¬ 
hension,  paragraph  comprehension,  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  for  details,  rate  of  compre¬ 
hension,  word  recognition,  and  the  like. 
Since  the  1920’s,  however,  specialists 
in  reading  increasingly  have  become 
aware  of  the  work  of  scholars  in  linguis¬ 
tics,  semantics,  and  the  psychology  of 
thinking  and  perception.  Unfortunately, 
however,  too  little  of  this  scholarship, 
which  is  revolutionizing  reading  instruc¬ 
tion,  has  been  recognized  by  some  test- 
makers. 

As  a  result  of  studies  in  education, 
psychology,  and  linguistics,  three  essen¬ 
tials  of  reading  instruction  have  been 
brought  into  sharper  focus:  CO  help¬ 
ing  the  child  to  mature  in  those  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  satisfied  through  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  his  reading-study  skills;  (2) 
guiding  the  child  in  his  acquisition  of 
phonic  and  related  word-learning  skills 
so  that  he  uses  them  automatically;  and 
(3)  teaching  the  child  how  to  think  in 
reading-study  situations. 

These  three  indispensables  are  highly 
interrelated  and,  therefore,  inseparable, 
except  for  pur|X)ses  of  discussion.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  these  essentials  of  reading  in¬ 
struction  bring  into  focus  not  only  what 
to  teach  in  a  well-balanced  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  but  also  what  to  measure. 

In  planning  strategy  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  instruction  in  reading,  admin¬ 
istrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  work 
with  parents  and  other  interested  peo¬ 


ple  of  the  community.  Through  these 
working  relationships,  they  agree  on  the 
goals  of  instruction  and  on  ways  and 
means  of  evaluating  progress  toward 
these  goals.  Usually  the  evaluation  of  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  the  related  lan¬ 
guage  arts  requires  the  assessment  of 
pupil  achievement,  capacity  for  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  emotionality. 

Achievement 

What  measures  are  used  to  assess 
achievement  depends  upon  the  goals  of 
reading  instruction.  If  maturity  of  pu¬ 
pil  interests,  for  example,  is  a  goal,  then 
some  means  of  estimating  development 
is  essential.  If  the  automatic  use  of 
phonic  and  other  word-learning  skills  is 
a  goal  of  instruction,  then  measurement 
of  achievement  in  this  aspect  of  learn¬ 
ing  becomes  necessary.  If  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  punctuation,  organization  of 
information,  ability  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  facts  and  opinions,  and 
other  elements  of  thinking  are  goals  of 
instruction,  then  some  means  must  be 
used  to  assess  improvement  in  these 
abilities. 

At  present,  there  is  no  one  test  or 
battery  of  standardized  tests  to  assess 
adequately  progress  toward  the  major 
goals  of  reading  instruction. 

There  are  compromises,  however, 
that  can  be  made.  First,  standardized 
tests,  scales,  and  inventories  may  be 
culled  for  those  measures  which  provide 
indices  to  achievement  in  the  major 
areas  of  learning.  Second,  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  may  construct  and  validate  objec¬ 
tive  measures  of  progress  toward  goals. 
Third,  the  school  administration  may 
provide  laboratory-demonstration  ses¬ 
sions  to  prepare  teachers  for  using  in¬ 
formal  inventories  to  survey  their  class- 
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rooms.  In  fact,  some  school  systems  now 
are  using  all  three  approaches. 

Capacity  for  Achievement 

Some  index  to  the  capacity  for  learn¬ 
ing  is  needed  ( 1 )  to  interpret  measures 
of  achievement,  (2)  to  estimate  readi¬ 
ness  for  reading,  and  (3)  to  estimate 
attainments  in  terms  of  expectancy  of 
achievement.  For  this  purpose,  two  gen¬ 
eral  types  of  measures  are  used:  group 
and  individualized  tests  of  intelligence 
and  hearing  comprehension  tests. 

An  absurd  misuse  of  standardized 
tests  is  the  comparing  or  contrasting  of 
pupil  achievement  in  a  "silk-stocking" 
district  with  pupil  achievement  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  “vinegar  works.”  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  higher  socio-economic  status, 
the  children  tend  to  have  higher  learn¬ 
ing  capacities,  to  live  in  homes  where 
more  serious  reading  is  done,  and  to  be 
taught  by  more  competent  teachers  in 
their  schools. 

In  the  same  light,  achievement  in 
classrooms  at  the  same  grade  level  may 
vary  because  learning  capacities  vary. 
For  this  reason,  the  comparison  of  gains 
in  different  classrooms  may  be  made 
only  when  valid  information  is  available 
on  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  Furthermore,  this  use  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  encourages  teachers  to  teach 
the  tests,  thereby  precluding  the  valid 
assessment  of  achievement. 

One  of  the  constant  dangers  of  assess¬ 
ing  capacity  for  achievement  is  the  use 
and  misuse  of  group  tests  of  intelligence. 
The  ratio  between  the  mental  age  and 
the  chronological,  or  calendar,  age  of 
the  pupil  is  called  the  I.Q.  Over  the 
years,  scholars  have  recommended  that 
the  I.Q.  be  used  to  designate  the  score 
on  an  individual  test  of  intelligence  and 


P.L.R.  (Possible  Learning  Rate)  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  score  on  a  group  test  of  in¬ 
telligence. 

This  recommendation  deserves  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  because  an  individu¬ 
al’s  score  on  a  group  test  may  vary  wide¬ 
ly  from  his  score  on  an  individual  test, 
especially  for  low  achievers  in  reading. 
Moreover,  averaging  two  or  more  falli¬ 
ble,  or  deceptive,  scores  on  group  tests 
does  not  necessarily  improve  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  P.L.R. 

Group  tests,  especially  of  verbal  in¬ 
telligence,  tend  to  penalize  low  achievers 
in  reading.  For  example,  the  intelligence 
quotient  of  one  fourteen-year-old  non¬ 
reader  was  68  on  a  group  test  and  142 
on  an  individual  test.  While  this  is  a 
dramatic  illustration,  it  does  serve  to 
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call  attention  to  the  dangers  of  using 
group  tests  and  of  encouraging  psuedo- 
psychologists  to  interpret  them. 

Emotionality 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  literature  has  been 
published  on  the  relationship  between 
emotions  and  learning.  For  example, 
schizoids  and  schizophrenics— extreme¬ 
ly  disturbed  people  —  have  difficulty 
with  the  conceptual  aspects  of  reading. 
Some  emotionally  disturbed  pupils  are 
retarded  in  perceptual  development,  ex¬ 
periencing  extreme  difficulty  with  word¬ 
learning  and  word-perception.  Many  pu¬ 
pils,  of  course,  are  overloaded  with  anx¬ 
ieties  and  compulsions  which  reduce 
their  learning  capacities. 

Evidence  of  emotional  handicaps  can 
be  detected  on  individual  tests  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  For  example,  these  pupils  may 
do  relatively  poorly  on  repeating  digits 
backward  and  forward,  on  digit-symbol 
tests,  and  on  tests  involving  block  de¬ 
signs.  Personality  inventories — no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  projective  tests — are  useful 
devices  for  screening  out  pupils  with 
emotional  handicaps.  Additional  evi¬ 
dence  may  be  obtained  from  an  inven¬ 
tory,  of  study  habits,  especially  those 
items  dealing  with  concentration  and 
attention.  Finally,  teachers  may  be 
trained  to  observe  sweaty  hands,  tics, 
and  other  evidences  of  the  pupil’s  run¬ 
ning  with  his  brakes  on. 

Today,  achievement  testing  and  in¬ 
telligence  testing  are  accepted  measures 
for  assessing  pupil  needs  in  school. 
Moreover,  the  assessment  of  emotional¬ 
ity  rapidly  is  becoming  a  third  facet  of 
the  testing  program.  Teachers  need  to 
have  some  understandings  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  emotionality. 


Ltit  r^Autli  uat 

The  Ginn 
Reading  Program 

Ginn  Basic  Readers, 
Revised 

Basal  books  for  grades  1-8  outstanding 
for  the  interest  and  quality  of  their  sto¬ 
ries  and  poems  and  for  their  systematic 
development  of  reading  skills.  Compre¬ 
hensive  manuals,  workbooks,  charts, 
cards,  self-help  activities,  tests,  records. 
Revised  materials  for  grs.  1-3. 

Ginn  Enrichment 
Readers 

for  the  primary  grades 

Five  delightful  collections  of  stories  and 
poems  to  simplify  transition  from  grade 
to  grade  at  the  primary  level  and  to 
promote  independent  reading.  Attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated  in  full  color.  Manuals. 

Ginn  Book-Length 
Stories 

Whole  books  by  well-known  authors  — 
sports,  mystery,  animals,  the  jungle,  pio¬ 
neer  adventure,  flying.  For  middle-grad- 
ders. 

^inn  and  ^ompan^ 

Home  Office:  Boston 
Soles  Offices:  New  York  1 1  Chicago  6 
Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
Palo  Alto  Toronto  1 6 


Building  an  Informal 

Flexibility  Test 

CHARLES  T.  LETSON 
The  Public  Schools 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 


O  NE  of  the  important  reading  skills 
is  that  of  varying  the  rate  of  reading. 
Leading  authorities  in  the  field  repeat¬ 
edly  have  pointed  this  out.  Betts  (1) 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  skill:  "Vary¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  reading  and  the  skills 
employed  is  an  important  achievement 
and,  therefore,  facility  in  this  respect 
should  be  appraised." 

Despite  the  almost  universal  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  importance,  relatively  little 
in  the  way  of  materials  and  tests  is 
available  to  the  reading  teacher.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  highly  refined  skill  is  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  (2). 

As  with  the  teaching  of  any  skill,  it 
is  important  first  to  carry  out  some  form 
of  testing  so  that  the  need  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  present  level  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  skill  determined.  After 
this  has  been  done,  instruction  may  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  need  and  the  level 
indicated. 

Since  no  standardized  tests  that 
measure  flexibility  of  reading  rate  are 
available,  an  informal,  teacher-made  test 
will  provide  this  information.  Such  a 
test  would  consist  of  a  number  of  selec¬ 
tions  to  be  read  and  timed,  followed  by 
comprehension  checks.  By  varying  the 
difficulty  of  the  selections  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  reading,  comparison  of  the 
resulting  reading  rates  would  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  vary  their 
rates  of  reading. 


An  ideal  way  to  carry  out  the  testing 
is  to  administer  separate  parts  of  the 
test  on  successive  days.  This  method, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  class  is  told  only 
that  these  selections  are  being  read  for 
timing  and  comprehension  purposes — 
not  for  measuring  flexibility — ^would 
yield  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of  rates 
on  different  selections.  Were  the  pupils 
to  know  that  the  test  was  to  find  out 
how  much  faster  they  read  easier  ma¬ 
terial,  they  would — at  least  some  would 
— strive  to  read  faster  than  they  nor¬ 
mally  read.  By  administering  parts  of 
of  the  test  on  successive  days,  then,  the 
chances  of  direct  comparison  of  rates  by 
the  students  would  be  reduced. 

To  be  valid,  selections  should  be  of 
reasonable  length,  not  under  500  words 
and  more  nearly  1000.  They  should  be 
read  in  their  entirety  with  a  careful 
time-check  at  the  completion  of  the 
reading.  The  number  of  words  divided 
by  the  time  will  give  a  rate-score  in 
words  per  minute.  Questions  based  on 
the  selection  should  then  be  answered, 
without  timing  and  without  recourse  to 
the  selection. 

Two-Part  Test 

The  simplest  test  is  one  that  consists 
of  two  selections  to  be  read,  one  that  is 
easy  and  one  that  is  difficult.  As  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  the  difficulty  level 
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may  be  established  by  using  graded  ma¬ 
terial,  by  teacher-judgment,  or  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  readability  formula. 

If  the  first  of  these  methods  is  used — 
and  it  is  the  easiest  one — a  selection 
may  be  chosen  from  a  fourth-  or  fifth- 
grade  textbook.  For  its  counterpart,  a 
selection  may  be  taken  from  a  junior-  or 
senior-high  school  text.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  two  selections  to  deal  with  the 
same  or  similar  subjects  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  advantage  (or  disadvan¬ 
tage)  a  pupil  might  have  if  he  were  well 
informed  on  the  topic  of  one  test  and 
poorly  informed  on  the  subject  of  the 
other. 

If  the  teacher  duplicates  these  selec¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  comprehension 
questions,  and  staples  them  together  in 
a  booklet,  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
the  testee’s  knowing  the  origin  or  grade 
level  of  the  selections.  To  him  they  are 
both  part  of  the  same  lesson.  Only  when 
I  he  gets  into  the  selections  will  he  real- 
*  ize — as  he  should — that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  difficulty  level. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  selections  be, 
insofar  as  possible,  of  a  factual  nature, 
of  about  the  same  length,  and  followed 
by  similar  sets  of  comprehension  ques¬ 
tions.  The  questions  should  be  of  a 
multiple-choice  or  true-and-false  type, 
rather  easy  and  not  too  detailed,  since 
rate  is  the  primary  object  and  questions 
serve  as  comprehension  checks. 

Uniform  directions  should  be  given 
for  both  selections;  "Read  the  selection 
as  rapidly  as  you  can  and  still  under¬ 
stand  it  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
answer  some  questions  after  it.” 

Comparison  of  the  rates  on  these  two 
se|f^:i.>ns  will  yield  a  flexibility  score. 
From  this  the  teacher  may  learn,  in  ad- 
ditior.  to  the  degree  of  flexibility,  wheth¬ 
er  a  pupil  is  reading  too  fast  and  not 


comprehending;  whether  he  is  reading 
too  slowly  with  excessive  attention  to 
comprehension;  whether  he  is  a  rapid 
and  inflexible  reader  or  a  slow  and  in¬ 
flexible  reader.  « 

So  that  a  progress  check  may  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  teacher  may  choose  two 
selections  from  each  of  the  original 
texts,  keeping  them  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  By  giving  one  selection  from 
each  text  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
other  parallel  selection  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  a  measure  of  progress  in 
mastery  of  the  skill  may  be  obtained. 

Four-Part  Test 

A  more  complex  test  might  include, 
in  addition  to  selections  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  difficulty,  selections  to  be  read 
foe  different  purposes.  For  example,  one 
selection — the  one  that  should  be  read 
more  rapidly — might  be  taken  from  a 
story  or  a  biography  that  included  nar¬ 
ration  and  that  would  be  interesting  and 
easy  to  read.  The  purpose  in  this  in¬ 
stance  would  be:  “Read  this  story  as 
you  would  read  to  enjoy  any  story.  You 
will  be  asked  to  answer  some  questions 
after  it." 

The  selection  designed  to  be  read 
more  slowly  might  be  technical  or  quite 
difficult  because  of  complex  concepts, 
scientific  information,  or  explanation  of 
some  process.  It  would  be  taken  from  a 
junior-  or  a  senior-higb-school  text.  The 
purpose  for  this  would  be:  “Relid  this 
selection  for  complete  mastery  of  main 
ideas  as  well  as  supporting  details.” 
Questions  following  this  should  be  more 
difficult  and  detailed  than  those  follow¬ 
ing  the  story  selection. 

Here  again,  parallel  selections  taken 
from  the  same  or  a  similar  source  will 
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provide  for  retesting  to  ascertain  how  ardized  measures  upon  which  to  base  a 
well  the  pupils  have  learned  to  vary  judgment. 

their  reading  rates.  Robinson  and  Hall  report  that 

In  constructing  this  type  of  test,  prac-  the  range  of  reading  rate  in  various  sub- 
dcally  any  number  of  variations  is  pos-  ject  areas  averaged  approximately  90 
sible.  The  interested  teacher  would,  in  words  per  minute  for  the  best  readers 
all  probability,  want  to  appraise  the  pu-  and  15  for  the  lowest.  Letson  (3)  in  an 
pils’  ability  in  reading  selections  from  experimental  study  found  in  a  popula- 
his  subject-matter  field.  This  could  be  tion  of  601  coUege  freshmen  a  range 
accomplished  by  choosing  from  graded  that  averaged  30  words  per  minute  with 
texts  in  science,  social  studies,  or  what-  the  highest  indivdual  flexibility  score 

ever  his  subject  might  be.  reaching  256  words  per  minute.  Shel- 

In  such  instances,  the  purpose  of  don  and  Braam  (6)  report  no  experi- 

reading  the  various  selections  would  re-  mental  research  but  offer  the  following 

main  constant.  The  difficulty  level  of  the  flexibility  evaluations:  25-50  words  per 

material  would  induce  flexibility.  Else-  minute,  very  poor;  50-100,  poor  to  fair; 

where  (4),  the  author  has  reported  that  100-125,  fair  to  good;  125-150,  good; 

in  measuring  the  relative  influence  of  150-200,  very  good;  200-300,  excel- 

difficulty  of  material  and  purpose,  it  is  lent;  and  over  300,  outstanding, 
the  difficulty  of  the  material  that  exerts  Varying  the  rate  of  reading,  then,  is 
a  greater  degree  of  influence  on  rate.  a  skill  that  authorities  agree  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one  in  effective  reading.  There  is 
Evaluation  need  for  standardized  appraisal  of  this 

ability.  Until  such  becomes  available. 
What  constitutes  a  good  or  a  reason-  teacher-made  tests  will  serve  to  indi- 

able  flexibility  score?  There  is  no  gen-  cate  instructional  needs  and  to  measure 

eral  agreement,  nor  are  there  any  stand-  growth  in  mastery  of  this  skill. 
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Announcement:  'The  1960  annual  Laboratory-Demonstration  Workshop 
at  the  Betts  Reading  Clinic  will  be  July  11  to  22.  Activities  developed 
around  the  theme,  "Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction,”  wiU  be  om- 
ducted  by  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts  and  Carolyn  M.  Welch.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Registrar,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania. 
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O  NE  of  the  most  recurrent  topics  on 
the  educational  scene  for  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  has  been  "reading.”  The  number  of 
textbooks,  articles,  and  reports  of  re¬ 
search  in  reading,  which  have  been 
written  for  professional  personnel,  and 
the  number  of  books,  articles,  and  edi¬ 
torials,  which  have  been  written  for  lay 
consumption,  have  far  outstripped  the 
volume  of  writing  about  reading  in  any 
similar  period  in  our  history. 

As  one  studies  the  bulk  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  he  repeatedly  is  struck  with  the 
confusions  over  terminology.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  the  writing  centers 
on  clinical  descriptions  of  children  who 
experience  difficulties  with  the  reading 
process. 

Gmimunication  is  lost  when  re¬ 
searchers,  teachers,  clinicians,  and  con¬ 
sultants  fail  to  define  their  terminology, 
or  when  they  interchangeably  use  de¬ 
scriptive  labels  which  are  not  synony¬ 
mous — except  to  themselves.  Two  cur¬ 
rent  terms,  used  synonymously  by  many 
people  but  discriminatively  by  others, 
are  "corrective”  and  "remedial.”  This 
paper  is  concerned  with  the  need  for 
clarifying  these  two  concepts. 

The  end  result  of  the  evaluation  of 
a  reading  difficulty  is  the  identification 
of  the  specific  elements  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  needed  to  correct  the 
child’s  difficulties  with  reading.  The  ac¬ 
curate  identification  of  these  elements. 


with  their  subsequent  communication  to 
the  school,  is  the  primary  aim  of  the 
diagnostician,  regardless  of  the  original 
purpose  of  referral. 

Indiscriminate  labeling  of  all  cases  of 
reading  disability  as  being  “corrective” 
or  "remedial”  reading  problems  can  only 
lead  to  confusion  among  teachers  and 
parents — and  to  an  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment  program  for  the  child. 

Rabinovitch  (10)  reports:  "Failure 
to  attempt  accurate  diagnosis,  with  all 
cases  labeled  indiscriminately  as  read¬ 
ing  disabilities,  has  led  to  the  many  di¬ 
vergencies  in  reports  in  the  literature, 
and,  more  important,  has  probably  af¬ 
forded  many  children  inappropriate 
treatment.” 

Corrective  Problems 

Although  there  are  many  causes  of 
reading  difficulty,  retarded  readers  may 
be  grouped  into  two  rather  distinct  cat¬ 
egories,  according  to  the  constellation  of 
test  results  generally  obtained  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  diagnostic  center  (1).  By  far,  the 
greatest  number  of  these  readers  fall  in¬ 
to  the  "corrective”  classification. 

The  child  with  a  corrective  problem 
may  be  retarded  in  reading  anywhere 
fr(Hn  a  few  months  to  several  years  be¬ 
low  his  expected  grade  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  estimated  by  an  individual  in¬ 
telligence  test.  For  this  child,  the  prin- 
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cipal  deterring  factor,  which  inhibits 
progress  in  reading,  is  the  inability  of 
his  classroom  teacher  to  place  instruc¬ 
tion  on  a  level  which  is  within  the 
child’s  present  range  of  word-recogni¬ 
tion  and  comprehension  skills. 

This  factor  may  be  especially  signif¬ 
icant  if  the  reading  difficulty  has  been 
of  long  standing 'and  if  the  child  has 
been  kept  with  his  chronological-  and 
social-age  group  from  the  standpoint  of 
school  promotion.  Such  a  child  is  frus¬ 
trated  throughout  the  day  by  attempting 
to  apply  skills  C^hich  are  adequate  only 
for  handling  reading  several  years  be¬ 
low  his  grade)  to  material  which  re¬ 
quires  more  advanced  skills  than  he 
will  have,  perhaps,  for  several  years. 

The  child’s  problem  may  involve  in¬ 
adequacies  in  experience  background, 
concept  development,  word  recognition, 
and/or  word  comprehension,  but  there 
is  no  basic  neurological  or  psychological 
learning  difficulty  present.  No  special 
learning  techniques  need  to  be  employed 
to  effect  satisfactory  progress,  except  for 
the  adjustment  of  instructional  practices 
to  the  level  where  the  child's  present 
skills  for  dealing  with  language  can  be 
applied  and  new  skills  developed. 

Remedial  Problems 

The  child  who  has  a  remedial-read¬ 
ing  difficulty  experiences  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  learning  problem.  If  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  identified  early  in  the  child’s 
educational  program,  the  extent  of  re¬ 
tardation  in  reading  may  be  no  greater 
than  that  found  in  mild  corrective  prob¬ 
lems.  However,  the  child  with  a  re¬ 
medial  problem,  in  addition  to  being 
faced  with  the  same  inhibiting  factor  as 
found  in  the  corrective  category  (i.e., 
reading  materials  on  an  inappropriate 


level),  is  handicapped  by  a  basic  neuro¬ 
logical  or  psychological  difficulty. 

A  child  in  this  category  has  an  asso¬ 
ciative  learning  problem.  When  the 
usual  teaching  techniques  are  employed, 
tliis  child  cannot  relate  meaning  from 
his  own  experience  background  to  the 
symbols — words — which  he  is  trying  to 
learn.  He  asks,  again  and  again,  for 
help  with  the  same  new  word  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  story.  His  reading  is  arhythmi- 
cal  and  replete  with  word-recognition 
errors.  A  teacher  might  comment,  in 
regard  to  such  a  child,  "He  seems  to 
have  a  poor  memory.  He  knew  it  yes¬ 
terday,  but  he  can’t  read  it  today.” 

Parents,  teachers,  and  even  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  often  call  such  difficul¬ 
ties  “emotional  blocks,”  “reading  blocks,” 
or  “learning  blocks”  (3).  Such  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  more  appropriately  are 
classed  as  visual  aphasia,  or  dyslexia, 
and  properly  are  labeled  remedial  prob¬ 
lems  (5,  6,  8,  ).  Rabinovitch  refers  to 
them  as  “primary  reading  retardation” 
(10). 

The  basic  reading  problem  of  a  child 
in  the  remedial  category  is  nearly  always 
primarily  one  of  learning  to  recognize 
words.  A  child  with  this  problem  is  in 
need  of  the  skilled  services  of  a  highly 
trained  reading  clinician  inasmuch  as 
the  classroom  teacher  does  not  know 
how  to  help  him. 

Differences  in  Instruction 

A  child  with  a  corrective  reading 
problem  can  be  aided  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher,  employing  her  usual 
instructional  techniques — provided  that 
she  knows  on  what  level  to  begin  and 
what  skills  to  emphasize. 

Many  teachers  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  identifying  a  child's  reading 
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needs  as  part  of  their  daily  teaching 
tasks.  For  such  teachers,  teaching  is  a 
continuing  diagnostic  process  in  which 
the  accent  is  placed  on  prevention  rath¬ 
er  than  on  correction.  Where  teachers 
are  unable  to  teach  diagnostically,  it 
becomes  the  primary  responsibility  of 
reading-clinic  personnel  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  necessary  information  to  the 
child’s  teacher(s)  as  a  follow-up  of 
sound  diagnostic  procedures. 

By  beginning  at  the  level  where  the 
child  needs  help,  and  by  planning  his 
continuing  corrective  program  in  terms 
of  the  new  needs  which  are  identified 
each  day,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
make  good  progress  with  the  child.  She 
may  place  the  child  for  instruction  with 
others  in  the  classroom  who  have  similar 
needs.  Except  for  the  need  to  use  dif¬ 
ferent  instructional  material  from  that 
used  with  children  working  at  "grade 
level,”  the  child  with  a  corrective  read¬ 
ing  problem  presents  no  new  instruc¬ 
tional  problems  not  found  in  every  av¬ 
erage  classroom. 

Occasionally,  the  reading  problem  has 
been  of  such  long  standing  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  begin 
with  an  individual  program,  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  child  evidences  a  strong  avoid¬ 
ance  of  reading  situations. 

If  a  special  corrective  reading  instruc¬ 
tor  is  available,  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  faculty,  the  child  can  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  extra  help.  Thus,  the  wide  gap 
between  reading  achievement  and  the 
"capacity”  level  of  the  child  may  be 
closed  more  rapidly.  Under  optimum 
conditions,  the  child  with  a  corrective 
reading  problem  makes  rapid  progress, 
and  the  prognosis  for  ultimate  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  favorable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficult 
learning  problem  which  faces  the  re¬ 


medial  reader  requires  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  program  of  treatment  and  often  in¬ 
volves  a  combined  therapeutic  effort — 
psychological,  neurological,  and  peda¬ 
gogical. 

The  remedial  teacher  is  a  skilled 
clinician.  She  is  as  well  versed  in  psy¬ 
chological  terminology  and  techniques 
as  she  is  in  knowledge  of  the  educational 
learning  processes.  In  the  remedial  pro¬ 
gram,  she  must  give  undivided,  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  to  the  child,  and  she 
must  enrich  each  learning  situation  so 
that  the  child’s  associative  difficulties 
are  overcome.  To  do  this,  she  must  open 
additional  sensory  gateways  to  learning. 

The  usual  visual-auditory  forms  of 
stimulation  are  inadequate  for  the  re¬ 
medial  learner;  therefore,  kinesthetic 
and  tactile  methods  also  are  employed 
(2,  4,  7).  In  each  word-learning  activ¬ 
ity,  the  remedial  teacher  utilizes  several 
sensory  modalities  to  produce  strong 
neural  connections  in  all  of  the  major 
language-association  areas  of  the  cortex. 

The  very  nature  of  the  so-called  tac¬ 
tile,  or  tracing,  method  requires  in¬ 
creased  attention  and  concentration  on 
the  part  of  the  child  and  enhances  his 
retention  of  the  new  words  learned. 
Moreover,  inherent  in  the  proper  use  of 
the  technique  is  every  known  clue  to 
word-perception  mastered  by  normal 
learners  so  easily  in  their  developmental- 
reading  program.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  many  virtues  of  this  approach,  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  remedial  learner  is  always 
extremely  slow  and  the  prognosis  must 
be  guarded. 

Summary 

Current  literature  on  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  appears  to  make  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  terms  "corrective”  and  "remedial.” 
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There  is  a  need  to  clarify  these  terms  Unfortunately  there  is  wide  mis- 
if  professional  personnel  are  to  com-  understanding  of  these  terms.  It  is 
municate  precisely  about  corrective  and  hoped  that  this  article  will  stimulate 
remedial  reading  programs.  some  study  of  their  meanings. 
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'X^HROUGH  the  ingenious  imagination  A  great  surge  of  activity  presently  is 
and  inventiveness  of  a  few  Americans,  being  directed  toward  producing  scien- 
this  great  nation  of  ours  pushes  on  to  tists  who  will  be  capable  of  saving  the 
newer  and  .mpre  phenomenal  peaks  of  United  States  from  extinction,  but  near- 
achievement  each  decade.  In  science  ly  all  of  that  interest  concerns  the  sec- 
and  medicine,  in  industry  and  transpor-  ondary  levels  of  the  educative  process, 
tation,  in  architecture,  and  even  in  rec-  Some  day  we  must  become  aware 
reation,  this  country  astonishes  itself  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  great  scien- 
anew  every  few  years.  tists  out  of  young  men  and  women  who 

Regardless  of  these  achievements,  it  can’t  read  their  course  books.  Quality 
is  rather  generaUy  agreed  that  the  instruction  must  start  at  the  beginning 
American  people  have  not  found  an  ef-  of  the  child’s  formal  training.  Thus,  the 
fective  way  to  teach  their  children  to  onus  descends  now  upon  education  to 
read  I  Such  incongruity  in  the  otherwise  make  startling  new  appraisals  of  its 
prodigious  development  of  our  twenti-  reading  instructional  methods. 
eth<entury  culture  is  beginning  to  as¬ 
sume  an  aura  of  almost  incredible  aber-  The  New  Castle  Experiment 

ration. 

The  elementary  schools  of  this  coun-  Here  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania, 
try  are  not  being  asked  to  help  land  we.  have  been  making  such  evaluations 
some  of  our  citizens  safely  on  the  moon,  at  the  primary-grade  level  for  more  than 
or  to  design  missiles  capable  of  striking  a  decade.  Early  in  1947  we  began  to 
and  obliterating  selected  targets  ten  prepare  the  equipment,  materials,  and 
thousand  miles  distant.  They  have  much  teaching  techniques  for  the  testing  of 
more  modest  assignments,  the  most  im-  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  teach- 
portant  of  which  is  to  teach  our  chil-  ing  of  reading,  namely,  the  correlated- 
dren  how  to  read  the  English  language  visual-image  approach.  This  program 
well.  While  a  generous  six-year  period  now  is  rather  widely  known  as  the  New 
has  been  allotted  for  the  accomplish-  Castle  Reading  Experiment.  It  has 
ment  of  this  latter  goal,  nobody  claims  proved  that  children  can  be  taught  to 
that  the  job  is  being  fulfilled  with  dis-  read  with  far  greater  facility  than  here- 
tinction.  Surprisingly  enough,  few  peo-  tofore  had  been  anticipated.^ 
pie  seem  genuinely  worried  over  the  By  September,  1949,  the  program 
dilemma.  was  ready  for  use  at  the  first-grade  level. 

1.  Glenn  McCracken,  The  Right  to  Learn  (Chicago:  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1959). 
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The  New  Castle  Reading  Experiment 
materials  include  filmstrips  (textfilms) 
which  were  designed  to  accompany, 
page  by  page,  the  entire  content  of  a 
particular  primary  basic-reading  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  at  least  one  film  frame 
for  every  reading  lesson  in  the  books. 

There  also  is  a  textfilm  manual  which 
suggests  daily  teaching  procedures  to 
the  teacher.  The  textfihn  frames  in¬ 
clude  condensed  versions  of  the  read¬ 
ing  stories  appearing  in  the  books  and, 
of  course,  all  of  the  new  vocabulary 
and  reading-skills  exercises.  All  of  the 
initial  reading  instruction  takes  place 
at  a  projection  screen  where  every  les¬ 
son  appears  as  a  large  (36  by  48  inch¬ 
es)  lifelike  color  image.  The  books  are 
used  for  extended  practice  only. 

In  a  typical  teaching  situation  at  any 
of  the  primary-grade  levels,  the  film 
version  of  the  lesson  will  be  flashed  on 
the  screen  after  the  room  lighting  has 
been  dimmed.  Teacher  and  pupils  (the 
entire  class  works  together)  then  will 
engage  in  vigorous  discussion  of  every¬ 
thing  appearing  on  the  screen.  They  will 
talk  about  the  story  title,  exchanging 
ideas  as  to  why  some  words  have  capital 
letters  and  other  words  do  not.  They 
will  discuss  the  picture  at  length,  de¬ 
bating  the  various  elements  being  por¬ 
trayed,  and  then  will  proceed  to  the 
story  itself. 

In  talking  about  the  story  content, 
the  children  will  examine  carefully 
each  paragraph,  finally  arriving  at  class 
agreement  upon  why  first  sentences  are 
indented,  why  some  words  have  capital 
letters,  why  each  kind  of  punctuation  is 
used,  etc. 

In  examining  the  various  words,  cer¬ 
tain  children  will  go  to  the  screen  and 
mark  off  with  chalk  (while  the  image 
appears  on  a  chalkboard)  the  many  be¬ 


ginning,  medial,  and  ending  sounds 
they  find  in  the  words.  They  will  pro¬ 
nounce  these  letter-combination  sounds 
as  they  work  with  them,  and,  finally, 
they  will  show  how  the  sounds  go  to¬ 
gether  to  form  words. 

When  all  of  the  children  understand 
the  pronunciation  of  each  word,  they 
will  have  practice  in  reading  the  various 
sentences  fluently,  with  proper  enuncia¬ 
tion  and  with  comprehension.  Next  the 
pupils  will  transfer  their  attention  to 
the  textbooks  where  they  will  experi¬ 
ence  additional  practice  and  where  the 
teacher  will  test  their  ability  to  read 
their  new  words  as  they  appear  in  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances. 

The  projection  screen  affords  such 
an  excellent  medium  for  teaching  phon¬ 
ics  that  the  New  Castle  teachers  have 
added  more  and  more  phonics  to  their 
program  each  year.  While  we  started  out 
to  feature  a  visual-teaching  medium,  our 
program  now  is  described  more  accurate¬ 
ly  as  a  visual-phonics  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

Pupils  in  our  primary  grades  are  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  reading  films.  They  call 
them  "movies.”  Beginning  classes  often 
work  vigorously  and  excitedly  on  one 
lesson,  for  nearly  an  hour  at  a  time, 
with  scarcely  a  glance  away  from  the 
screen.  For  this  reason,  we  consider 
"interest"  to  be  the  principal  value  of 
the  film  reading  method.  Other  values 
include:  clarity  of  presentation;  com¬ 
munication  of  thought  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  all  discuss  the  same  image 
together;  opportunities  for  reticent  pu¬ 
pils  to  grow  in  social  confidence  as  they 
go  to  the  screen  to  lead  class  discus¬ 
sions;  and  the  almost  total  elimination 
of  discipline  distractions. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  we  have 
accumulated  at  New  Castle  forty-three 
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pages  of  tabular  evidence  proving  the 
superiority  of  the  visual-phonics  reading 
method.  Furthermore,  in  the  more  than 
twenty  other  American  public  school 
districts  and  in  two  Canadian  schools, 
where  the  same  teaching  method  has 
been  employed,  almost  identically  su¬ 
perior  reading  results  have  occurred.  We 
have  estimated  that  in  the  thirty-eight 
beginning  classes  at  New  Castle  and 
elsewhere,  which  have  been  taught  by 
the  visual-phonics  method,  reading 
achievement,  as  measured  by  a  well- 
known  primary  reading  test,  has  been 
improved  about  40  per  cent. 

Reading  Improvement 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  rather 
startling  claim  of  40  per  cent  reading 
improvement  at  the  first-grade  level,  we 
offer  herewith  a  summary  of  our  Table 
14.  It  describes  the  reading  progress  of 
a  first-grade  class  at  the  Arthur  McGill 
School  in  New  Castle  during  the  1952- 
1953  school  year. 

There  were  thirty-five  children  in  the 
group,  nine  of  whom  had  attended  kin¬ 
dergarten.  The  median  I.Q.  was  108. 
Three  of  these  I.Q.’s  were  above  125, 
while  eight  were  below  100.  At  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month  of  school  experi¬ 
ence,  twenty-four  of  the  children 
scored  above  3.0  on  the  primary  read¬ 
ing  test.  The  next  ten  pupils  scored  be¬ 
tween  2.48  and  2.91.  The  other  child 
produced  a  reading  grade-equivalent  of 
2.08.  Thirty-two  of  these  pupils 
achieved  above  the  seventh  month  of 
grade  two  and,  therefore,  realized  two 
or  more  years’  progress  in  eight  months. 

The  poorest  reading  score  (2.08) 
was  produced  by  a  boy  whose  I.Q.  was 
only  82.  Although  his  mental  age  was 
5-0,  he  was  reading  with  above-average 


ability.  The  pupil  with  the  next  lowest 
ability  had  an  I.Q.  of  85  and  a  men¬ 
tal  age  of  5-0.  His  reading  score  was 
2.91,  almost  third-grade  level. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  our  ex¬ 
perimental  classes,  where  the  teaching 
has  emphasized  "visual”  and  "phonics” 
features,  has  occurred  among  slower- 
learning  pupils.  Our  first-grade  tables 
show  that  below-noim  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  have  been  practically  elim¬ 
inated.  Children  whose  I.Q.’s  range  be¬ 
tween  70  and  90  have  learned  to  read. 
Nearly  every  one  of  them  has  produced 
reading  grade-equivalents  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 

Every  child,  whose  parents  have  been 
advised  (at  the  onset  of  his  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  first  grade)  that  he  lacked  mental 
readiness  for  the  reading  experience,  has 
come  to  school  anyway.  Each  one  has 
learned  to  read  at  a  better-than-average 
rate  for  his  grade  level.  And  all  of  these 
supposedly  unready  pupils  now  are  suc¬ 
cessful  students  in  intermediate  grades 
and  in  high  school;  some  of  them  rank 
in  the  upper-third  of  their  classes. 

Our  first-grade  tabular  evidence  fur¬ 
ther  indicates  that  pupils  with  average 
abilities  have  produced  superior  read¬ 
ing  scores,  and  that  children  with  gifted 
abilities  read  better  than  comparable 
students  who  are  taught  by  traditional 
methods.  This  latter  evidence  is  some¬ 
what  confounding  to  some  reading  spe¬ 
cialists  who  assumed  that,  because  we 
did  not  group  our  pupils  into  ability  sec¬ 
tions  for  initial  instruction,  our  gains 
with  slower  learners  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  expense  of  the  brighter 
children. 

As  might  be  expected,  our  pupils  do 
not  maintain  quite  the  same  extraordi¬ 
nary  reading  progress  in  the  second 
grade.  Nevertheless,  they  continue  to 
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read  far  above  average.  For  example,  the 
aforementioned  beginning  class  pro¬ 
duced  a  median  grade-equivalent  of  3.9 
in  the  second  grade.  Only  the  child  with 
an  82  I.Q.  scmred  below  the  norm,  and 
he  was  just  one  month  below  (2.7). 

In  the  third  grade,  this  typical  class 
produced  a  reading  grade-equivalent  of 
5.1,  and,  again,  only  the  one  child 
scored  below  the  norm.  The  boy  with 
an  82  I.Q.  fell  to  three  months  below 
average  (3.5). 

In  the  sixth  grade,  this  same  class 
scored  a  median  of  8.4  on  the  battery 
average  of  a  well-known  achievement 
test,  which  was  administered  to  them  in 
February.  Once  again,  the  pupil  with 
the  I.Q.  of  82  produced  the  only  score 


that  was  below  average.  At  this  grade 
level,  he  was,  however,  within  three 
months  of  the  national  average. 

The  children  in  this  class  can  read. 
Their  junior-high  teachers  tell  us  this 
year  that  they  can  read  well  in  all  of 
their  course  books.  They  will  enter  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  fully  prepared  for  suc¬ 
cess.  And  this  class  is  typical  of  those 
who  have  been  taught  by  the  visual- 
phonics  method.  ^ 

An  entirely  new  approach  to  thc 
teaching  of  reading  in  this  country  is 
imperative.  The  New  Castle  Reading 
Experiment  has  proved  that  nearly  every 
child  can  be  a  good  reader  if  his  read¬ 
ing  program  is  interesting,  imaginative, 
and  modernized  in  other  ways. 
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A  Decade  of  Progiess  in  Colleges 
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TPhe  discovery  of  a  need  for  better 
reading  in  college  is  not  new.  Among 
the  few  early  published  reports  is  one 
by  Adelaide  Abell  in  1894,  relating  to 
Wellesley  undergraduates  (1).  Some  of 
the  widely  used  principles  in  current 
reading  programs  are  not  new.  They 
were  subjects  for  discussion  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (3),  in  1859, 
did  the  first  experimental  work  on  scope 
of  perception  within  time  bmits.  He  ex¬ 
ploded  the  theory  of  fixed  span  by  show¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  matter  of  individual 
differences.  In  1895,  Cattell  adapted  a 
crude  form  of  the  tachistoscope  for  use 
in  timing  perception  in  reading.  He 
also  studied  eye  movements  in  relation 
to  reading. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  still  only  limited  prog¬ 
ress  had  been  made  in  meeting  the  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  college  students.  Programs 
were  few.  In  this  period,  Dr.  Samuel 
Renshaw  experimented  at  Ohio  State 
by  using  tachistoscopic  controls  to  im¬ 
prove  perception  in  reading.  Buswell, 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  developed 
the  “Buswell  Reading  Board”  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  reading  pacers  widely 
used  in  colleges  today. 

At  the  same  time,  William  S.  Gray 
and  his  associates  were  developing  a 
reading  program  in  the  new  curriculum 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Stroud  and 
his  co-workers  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  were  making  the  testing-skill- 


development  approach  to  reading  im¬ 
provement.  Wheeler,  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  began  to  use  selected  articles 
to  increase  rate  and  comprehension. 

In  1948,  Causey  initiated  at  Howard 
College  a  reading  program  in  which  all 
freshmen  were  enrolled.  Pupils  were 
given  credit  for  the  course.  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  continued  until  all  students 
who  entered  as  freshmen  received  train¬ 
ing  in  reading  improvement. 

Trends  Toward  Higher  Levels 

The  trend  in  the  extension  of  read¬ 
ing  improvement  to  the  higher  grades  in 
the  schools  is  shown  clearly  in  the  year¬ 
books  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  The  Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook  recommended  specific  reading 
instruction  in  the  first  three  grades  only. 
Twelve  years  later,  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Yearbook,  reading  instruction  was  ad¬ 
vocated  through  each  year  of  the  com¬ 
mon-school  program.  The  Forty-seventh 
Yearbook  (Volume  2,  1948)  was  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  reading  in  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

In  this  latter  yearbook,  we  find  that 
“The  number  of  college-wide  reading 
programs  reported  thus  far  is  very  small. 
The  need  for  more  efficient  reading 
among  high  school  and  college  students 
is  widely  recognized.  The  steps,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  needed  improvement 
can  be  secured  are  not  so  clearly  under¬ 
stood.” 
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By  the  beginning  of  1 960,  more  than 
five  hundred  colleges  were  providing 
instruction  for  the  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing  ability  of  their  students.  Also,  an 
interest  had  developed  in  adult  reading, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Yearbook,  Volume  II,  of  the 
N.S.S.E.,  Adult  Reading. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Development  of  materials,  methods, 
techniques,  and  procedures  used  in  in¬ 
struction  in  college  reading  programs 
belongs  very  largely  to  the  decade  of 
the  1950’s.  In  a  report  of  the  findings 
of  a  survey  conducted  in  1956  by  Lyle 
L.  Miller  (5),  only  two  of  the  thirty- 
three  workbooks  in  use  in  colleges 
and  universities  were  published  before 
1950.  Workbooks  published  since  1956 
increase  the  number  in  use  to  more 
than  fifty,  and  others  are  in  preparation. 

Most  of  the  reading  material  used 
in  reading-improvement  programs  is  in 
workbook  form.  Good  workbooks  are  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  the  students  to 
use  them  profitably  outside  the  labora¬ 
tory,  thus  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  88  per  cent  of  the  more  than 
four  hundred  colleges  reported  reading 
programs  were  using  workbooks.  Their 
wide  use  has  led  to  a  high  degree  of 
competition  among  college  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers,  which  has  resulted  in  motiva¬ 
tion  for  development  of  more  effective 
workbook  contents. 

Some  of  the  earlier  workbooks  con¬ 
tained  materials  designed  largely  for  the 
improvement  of  comprehension  and 
reading  rate.  Many  of  the  more  recent 
publications  provide  for  practice  in  im¬ 
provement  of  a  large  number  of  the 


reading  skills,  such  as  word  meaning 
and  vocabulary,  reading  in  thought 
units,  sentence  meaning,  paragraph 
meaning,  skimming,  and  critical  read¬ 
ing  and  evaluation. 

Other  reading^nmterials  frequently 
used  are  newspapers,  magazines,  re¬ 
ports,  advertisements,  bulletins,  and 
textbooks  that  are  in  use  in  subject- 
matter  courses. 

The  use  of  textbooks  in  reading-im¬ 
provement  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  skills  needed  for  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  textbooks  has  created  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  improvement  of  reading 
ability  in  the  subject-matter  courses  by 
teachers  other  than  reading  teachers. 
This  trend  indicates  that  the  next  broad 
development  in  the  improvement  of 
reading  in  college  could  be  in  the  class¬ 
room  situations  rather  than  in  the  read¬ 
ing  clinic  or  laboratory. 

Methods  and  procedures  used  with 
groups  of  students  in  the  reading  clinic 
or  laboratory  differ  widely  from  those 
used  in  the  usual  classroom  situation. 
William  Eller  (4)  states  the  major  dif¬ 
ferences  when  he  points  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  providing  adequate  practice 
time.  The  need  for  procedures  that  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  make  frequent 
measurements  of  his  gains  in  develop¬ 
ing  better  reading  skills  generally  is  rec¬ 
ognized  now.  The  amount  of  time  spent 
by  the  instructor  in  lecturing  and  dis¬ 
cussing  obviously  must  be  much  less 
than  in  a  regular  classroom  situation. 

Since  the  effectiveness  of  procedures 
may  vary  from  group  to  group,  the 
necessity  for  frequent  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
cedures  by  the  instructor  becomes  evi¬ 
dent.  In  the  good  reading  program,  the 
instructor  adopts  practice  and  measur¬ 
ing  procedures  designed  to  develop  the 
different  skills,  and  avoids  the  use  of 
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the  so-called  package  deals  which  are 
suggested  by  the  less  sophisticated  and 
for  which  the  claim  is  made  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  reading  skills. 

Professional  Progress 

Within  the  past  decade,  professional 
organizations  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  progress  in  reading  im¬ 
provement  at  the  college  level.  The 
International  Reading  Association  has 
added  a  section  for  teachers  of  reading 
in  college.  The  National  Reading  Con¬ 
ference  for  Colleges  and  Adults,  which 
was  organized  in  1952,  holds  annual 
meetings  and  publishes  a  yearbook. 
Among  its  major  objectives  are  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  research  in  reading, 
strengthening  of  professional  leadership, 
and  improvement  of  college  and  adult 
reading  programs.  Significant  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  several  regional 
organizations. 

Valuable  contributions  to  the  success 
of  many  college  reading  programs  have 
been  made  by  research  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Educational  literature  con¬ 
tains  a  very  limited  number  of  reports 
on  research  done  prior  to  1950.  Recent 
research  has  been  designed  (1)  to  ex¬ 
plore  further  the  nature  of  the  reading 
process;  (2)  to  determine  the  validity 


of  methods,  procedures,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  aids  used  in  reading  programs;  and 
(3)  to  determine  the  validity  of  newly 
proposed  methods  and  procedures. 

A  report  on  "Recent  Research  in  Col¬ 
lege  Reading”  is  made  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Reading  Con¬ 
ference  by  Emery  P.  Bliesmer  and  is 
published  in  the  yearbook  (2). 

Professional  progress  is  indicated,  too, 
by  the  appearance,  within  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  of  three  periodicals  in  the  field  of 
reading  exclusively:  (1)  The  Reading 
Teacher,  published  by  the  International 
Reading  Association;  (2)  The  Journal 
of  Developmental  Reading,  published 
by  the  Department  of  English,  Purdue 
University;  and  (3)  the  Yearbooks  of 
the  National  Reading  Conference. 

The  need  for  better  reading  by  college 
students  has  existed  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  principles  of  learning  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reading  process  have  been 
understood  for  decades.  During  the  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  1950’s,  many  colleges  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  successful  reading- 
improvement  programs. 

Research  and  professional  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  important  factors  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  programs.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  initiating  the  work  is 
increasing.  More  research,  relating  to 
the  reading  process,  is  needed. 
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Television  and 

Reading  Instruction 

WILLIAM  D.  SHELDON 
Director,  Reading  Center,  Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

iSvER  since  educational  television  be-  Much  was  learned  about  the  use  of  ma- 
came  a  reality,  teachers  have  waited  for  terials,  teaching  methods,  the  nature  of 
a  dramatic  and  practical  demonstration  improvement  which  can  be  expected  in 
of  its  use  in  their  classrooms.  There  reading  with  average  readers  at  the 
have  been  "educational  shows”  of  vari-  fourth-  and  sixth-grade  levels,  pupil 
ous  sorts.  Many  of  the  programs  have  and  teacher  reaction  to  the  TV  lessons, 
been  popular  for  a  short  term  and  then  The  types  of  problems  which  face  any 
gradually  assumed  the  same  role  as  most  school  system  which  intends  to  use  edu- 
audio-visual  materials,  especially  when  cational  television  were  also  revealed, 
they  "interrupt”  an  on-going  program 

or  require  classes  to  move  from  the  class-  Method 

room  into  an  auditorium. 

For  the  most  part,  the  use  of  tele-  For  the  purpose  of  the  1958-1959' 
vision  in  the  schools  is  still  in  its  in-  study,  certain  fourth-  and  sixth-grade 
fancy.  There  is  still  little,  if  any,  proof  pupils  of  the  Cortland,  Virgil,  and  Trux- 
of  the  effectiveness  of  television  as  a  ton  schools,  all  located  in  central  New 
means  of  teaching  elementary-school  York,  were  selected  to  take  part  in  the 
subjects.  experiment.  The  pupils  selected  were 

The  State  of  New  York  is  making  an  those  judged  as  average  readers  for  their 
earnest  attempt  to  conduct  adequate  grade  level.  Superior  and  below-grade 
experimentation  in  the  use  of  education-  readers  did  not  receive  TV  instruction, 
al  television.  The  following  report  made  The  reading  status  of  the  pupils  was 
by  Mr.  Richard  Garner  and  the  present  determined  by  ( 1 )  scores  obtained  from 
writer  describes  a  first  controlled  ex-  well-known  basic-skills  tests;  (2)  teach- 
periment  in  teaching  reading  through  er  opinion  as  to  the  pupils’  status;  and 
television  in  the  school  year  1958-  (3)  the  results  of  an  informal  inventory 

1959.  The  experiment  continues  during  administered  to  each  student  about 
the  present  year  1959-1960,  and  it  is  whom  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  read- 
hoped  that  the  experiment  will  be  re-  ing  ability.  One  hundred  and  one  stu- 
peated  during  1960-1961.*  dents  were  selected  for  the  fourth  grade 

While  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  and  ninety-seven  for  the  sixth  grade, 
experiment  are  not  conclusive,  many  A  control  group  was  selected  from 
valuable  understandings  were  gained,  fourth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils  in  the 

1.  Acknowledgement  is  due  Mr.  Gamer  for  information  used  in  this  article  which  was 
obtained  from  a  report  written  by  Mr.  Gamer  under  the  author’s  supervision. 
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Fulton,  New  York  public  schools.  A  pre¬ 
vious  study  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
pupil  populations  in  Fulton  and  Cort¬ 
land  were  quite  similar  in  characteristics 
important  to  this  study.  The  fourth-  and 
sixth-grade  pupils  in  Fulton  were  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  same  tests  as  the  experi¬ 
mental  pupils  in  Cortland.  Ninety-six 
fourth-grade  pupils  and  seventy  sixth- 
grade  pupils  were  selected.  In  addition 
to  reading  status,  the  results  of  inteUi- 
gence  tests  were  available  for  all  the 
pupils  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups. 

Information  was  gained  through  an 
examination  of  TV  diaries  kept  by  each 
pupil.  The  diaries  served  to  give  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  keep  various  notes 
about  important  points  made  during  the 
TV  lessons.  The  diaries  also  enabled 
the  TV  teachers  to  evaluate  pupil  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  lessons. 

The  TV  lessons  took  place  three  times 
weekly.  Each  lesson  was  designed  to  em¬ 
phasize  some  phase  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  :  word  skills,  comprehension  skills, 
library  skills,  and  independent  or  rec¬ 
reational  reading. 

The  time  given  to  television  instruc¬ 
tion  (70  minutes  per  week)  was  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  total  time  which  would 
have  been  devoted  to  reading  instruction 
in  the  classroom.  The  over-all  reduc¬ 
tion  of  classroom  instructional  time  for 
the  experimental  group  was  estimated 
at  being  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The 
control  group  was  given  the  same  com¬ 
mercial  reading  materials  which  were 
to  be  used  with  the  experimental  group. 
Although  the  teachers  were  not  specif¬ 
ically  directed  in  the  use  of  these  ma¬ 
terials,  reports  indicate  that  the  materi¬ 
als  were  used  to  considerable  extent  in 
the  regular  reading  classes. 

Two  teleteachers  were  selected  from 


the  faculty  of  the  Cortland  elementary 
schools,  one  presenting  the  fourth-grade 
reading  lessons,  and  the  other,  the 
sixth-grade  lessons.  Consultant  aid  was 
available  for  these  teachers  to  assist  them 
in  planning  and  organizing  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  selecting  and  obtaining 
appropriate  materials  to  use  for  the  tele¬ 
vised  presentation. 

The  materials  used  by  the  teleteach¬ 
ers  could  be  designated  in  two  broad 
categories:  (1)  those  produced  or  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  TV  lessons,  and  (2)  those 
available  commercially. 

Word-attack  skills  were  presented 
largely  through  the  use  of  cards  on 
which  were  printed  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes,  syllabication  exercises,  phonic  ex¬ 
ercises  found  in  filmstrips,  workbooks, 
and  other  appropriate  materials. 

Vocabulary  exercises  were  found  to 
be  of  value  in  helping  to  develop  the 
pupil’s  sight  vocabulary  and  in  contrib¬ 
uting  to  his  understanding  of  words. 

The  development  of  concepts  was 
stressed  as  an  aid  in  promoting  better 
comprehension.  In  many  cases,  models, 
pictures,  or  filmstrips  were  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupils  for  reading. 

The  teleteachers  also  made  frequent 
use  of  other  persons  for  teaching  special 
classes  over  television.  For  instance,  an 
author  discussed  how  books  are  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  part  of  the  library  lesson  for 
tbe  fourth  and  sixth  graders.  Another 
person  discussed  reading  rate  and  taught 
groups  of  fourth  and  sixth  graders  spe¬ 
cial  reading  skills  as  they  apply  to  read¬ 
ing  a  textbook.  FupHs  were  brought  to 
the  studio  to  participate  in  the  lesssons 
whenever  it  was  thought  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  would  make  the  approach  more 
effective.  This  technique  of  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  lesson  was  found  to  be 
particularly  well  adapted  to  lessons 
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which  involved  creative  writing  and 
book  reports. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an 
inherent  danger  that  the  pupils  viewing 
demonstrations  with  other  pupils  at  the 
studio  may  feel  “left  out”  and  lose  in¬ 
terest  if  the  teacher  ignores  the  viewing 
audience.  However,  one  major  advan¬ 
tage  of  closed-circuit  television  is  the 
talk-back  system  which  teachers  can  use 
on  demand.  This  approach  overcomes, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  objections  raised 
concerning  the  lack  of  contact  between 
the  teleteacher  and  the  pupils  in  the 
classrooms  and  also  tends  to  maintain 
pupil  interest. 

Findings 

According  to  results  obtained  from  a 
well-known  intrlligence  test,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  in  tested  intel¬ 
ligence  between  the  control  and  experi¬ 
mental  populations. 

Pre-experimental  skill-test  results  re¬ 
vealed  no  significant  differences  in  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  reading  comprehension 
between  the  groups. 

In  May,  1959,  after  the  experiment, 
both  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  given  another  form  of  the 
basic-skills  test.  The  superiority  of  the 
experimental  television  groups  over  the 
control  groups  was  apparent.  The  tele¬ 
vision  pupils  surpassed  the  non-televi¬ 
sion  pupils  in  vocabulary,  reading  com¬ 
prehension,  and  total  mean  scores  to  a 
significant  degree.  The  differences 
found  in  vocabulary  for  the  fourth 
grades  were  significant  to  the  .001  level. 
Reading  comprehension  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level,  and  total  mean  score 
was  significant  at  the  .001  level.  All 
results  were  in  favor  of  the  television 
experimental  groups. 


The  same  trend  was  noted  for  the 
sixth-grade  television  groups.  They 
showed  superiority  in  vocabulary  to  the 
.001  level  of  significance.  While  the 
reading  comprehension  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  was  found  to  be  superior 
to  the  control  group,  it  was  not  signif¬ 
icantly  so.  However,  the  total  mean 
scores  were  significantly  better  for  the 
experimental  group,  being  at  the  .01 
level.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  significance  for  the  vocabulary 
scores  of  both  the  fourth  and  sixth 
grades  would  have  some  effect  upon  the 
significance  level  derived  for  the  total 
scores. 

A  questionnaire  was  given  ~to  each 
pupil  after  six  weeks  of  television  les¬ 
sons  and  was  given  again  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment.  The  items  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  probed:  attention  span,  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  talk-back,  interest  in  lessons, 
amount  of  free  reading,  and  word-attack 
skills. 

As  a  result  of  the  questionnaire,  in¬ 
sights  were  gained  concerning  many  as¬ 
pects  of  the  television  lessons.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  surprising  percentage  of 
fourth-grade  pupils  enjoyed  their  read¬ 
ing  lessons  more,  the  inference  being 
that  there  was  a  transfer  effect  in  atti¬ 
tude  toward  reading.  This  positive  atti¬ 
tude  remained  at  a  high  level  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  television  instruction. 
The  sixth  grade  increased  in  its  positive 
attitudes  by  the  end  of  the  experimental 
period.  The  information  yielded  by  the 
questionnaire  seems  to  support  television 
as  a  valuable  educational  medium  as 
perceived  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Further  Observations 

Teleteaching  is  a  full-time  job  and 
requires  persons  who  are  able  to  give 
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their  undivided  attention  toward  this 
end.  Both  educational  television  and  the 
pupils  who  are  supposed  to  benefit  from 
it  need  full-time  teachers  who  can  grow 
with  the  art  of  teleteaching. 

The  length  of  the  television  lessons 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  short  (20 
minutes)  to  accomplish  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  set  forth  in  the  plans.  This  was 
felt  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  comprehension  skills,  where,  of 
necessity,  pupils  must  take  time  to  read 
materials  under  the  direction  of  the 
teleteacher.  A  thirty-minute  period 
would  probably  be  more  adequate  for 


this  purpose.  It  was  found  that  relative¬ 
ly  large  groups  could  be  taught  effec¬ 
tively  by  television. 

The  results  of  this  first  year’s  exper¬ 
iment  seem  to  warrant  further  elabora¬ 
tion  and  better  control  over  many  vari¬ 
ables.  Additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  transfer  values  of  TV  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  skills  to  other  content 
areas  is  needed.  Infoimation  from  the 
public  library  relative  to  the  effect  on 
circulation  and  the  results  of  such  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  at  home  would 
throw  additional  light  on  the  impact  of 
this  medium. 


Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

— Francis  Bacon 
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The  Genesis  of  Meaning 

EDWARD  E.  LOVELESS 
Las  Lomitas  Elementary  School 
Atherton,  California 


TT HE  story  is  told  of  a  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper  reporter  who  was  sent  out  to  get 
signers  for  a  petition.  Of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  people  whom  he  induced 
to  read  his  paper,  many  called  it  "dan¬ 
gerous  and  subversive,”  and  only  one 
person  would  sign  it.  The  petition  was 
a  portion  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

This  story  suggests  that  many  factors 
may  determine  word  meaning.  Hunni- 
cutt  and  Iverson  (5)  categorize  these 
factors  into  groups  which  originate  in 
language  capacities,  in  physiological  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  in  psychological  capacities. 
The  retina  of  the  eye,  a  noteworthy 
physiological  example,  contains  four 
million  cones,  each  of  which  may  be 
firing  or  not  firing  at  any  time  (2). 

The  Language  Factor 

The  language  factor  has  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  word  meaning.  Ancient 
Aristotelian  logic  posited  that  (1)  a 
thing  is  what  a  word  says  it  is;  (2)  a 
thing  is  either  A  or  not  A;  and  (3)  a 
thing  cannot  be  both  A  and  not  A.  But 
Korzybski  saw  the  matter  differently 
(7).  He  reasoned  that  words  were  not 
things  at  all,  and  that  no  words  tell  all 
about  a  thing.  For  him  a  word  was  a 
map,  which  in  turn  required  a  map, 
which  in  turn  required  a  map,  ad  in¬ 
finitum. 

Whorf  went  a  step  further  in  recog¬ 
nizing  that  language,  as  a  categorization 


of  our  phenomenal  world,  determines 
oyr  thoughts.  Men  of  different  cultures 
disect  nature,  he  said,  organize  it  into 
cohcepts,  and  in  the  process  have  their 
own  ideas  molded  and  shaped. 

Americans  use,  for  example,  two  ob^ 
jects  for  verbs  while  the  Japanese  em¬ 
ploy  two  subjects,  e.g.,  "Japani  moun¬ 
tains:  are  many.”  In  German,  cats, 
roads,  bridges,  and  forks  are  classified 
in  the  feminine  gender;  horses,  girls, 
and  knives  in  the  neuter.  In  Russian 
"dozhidat  ’sya”  means  to  attain  by  wait¬ 
ing  and  “propivat  ’sya”  means  to  squan¬ 
der  all  one’s  money  on  drink. 

The  way  in  which  language  shapes 
a  people’s  culture  is  further  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Algonkian  language, 
which  Whorf  called  “  a  marvel  of  syn¬ 
thesis.”  He  showed  the  manner  in  which 
this  language  employs  four  persons  in 
place  of  three  by  means  of  numbering 
pronouns  and  then  relating  the  William 
Tell  story  as  follows  (10); 

William  Tell  called  hiSs  son  and  told 
him4  to  bring  hims  hiSs  bow  and  ar¬ 
row,  which4  he4  then  brought  to 
him.s  Hes  had  him4  stand  still  and 
placed  an  apple  on  his4  head,  then 
took  hiss  bow  and  arrow  and  told 
him4  not  to  fear.  Then  hes  shot  it4 
off  his4  head  without  hurting  him. 4 

It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  extent  such  a 
device  would  contribute  to  meaning  and 
to  simplifying  our  reading. 

The  principle  of  indeterminancy  in 
physics  states  that,  in  some  circum- 
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stances,  a  physicist  cannot  possess  all 
information.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  if 
he  knows  the  speed  of  an  atom,  know 
its  position.  A  reader,  similarly,  cannot 
attach  all  possible  meanings  to  a  phrase 
or  to  a  word. 

When  I  write  and  you  read  the  word 
"cancer”  what  does  it  mean  to  you?  This 
depends  upon  who  and  what  you  are. 
The  word  "cancer”  may  arouse  millions 
of  different  associations  in  millions  of 
possible  patterns,  but,  to  a  person  with 
medical  training,  it  connotes  anywhere 
from  1 50  to  500  different  diseases  with 
their  many  causes,  detectable  symptoms, 
and  stultifying  effects. 

Our  English  language  encourages 
thinking  in  dichotomies,  while  such  may 
not  be  advantageous  at  all.  Our  language 
contains  elusive  words  such  as  "democ¬ 
racy”  and  "love,"  vague  words  such  as 
"hot,”  "fast,”  and  "bright,”  and  emotion¬ 
al  words  such  as  "sneak”  and  "patriot.” 
When  we  join  these  words  together,  we 
may  have  statements  without  judgment, 
such  as  "This  house  is  infested  with 
termites”;  statements  with  inference, 
such  as  "This  house  is  not  safe”;  and 
statements  with  judgment,  such  as 
"Brick  houses  are  attractive.”  Once  we 
combine  statements,  still  more  complica¬ 
tions  and  intricacies  result,  false  reason¬ 
ing  being  not  the  least  of  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

All  cowboys  own  guns. 

Mark  owns  a  gun. 

Ergo  Mark  is  a  cowboy. 

and 

The  Elks  do  much  good  in  Palo  Alto. 

Dr.  Iverson  is  not  an  Elk. 

Ergo  Dr.  Iverson  is  no  good, 
and 

All  marbles  are  round. 

The  earth  is  round. 

Ergo  the  earth  is  a  marble.  (9) 


Ayer  makes  a  somewhat  different  ap¬ 
proach  and  derives  a  classification  of 
statements  of  logic  and  mathematics, 
factual  assertions  verified  by  sense  ex¬ 
periments,  and  utterances  expressing 
emotion. 

Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  para¬ 
graphs,  then,  form  the  chameleon-like 
substance  from  which  meaning  is  de¬ 
rived.  Infeld  (6),  in  commenting  on 
Einstein’s  treatment  of  the  complicated 
general  relativity  theory,  notes  that  “The 
author  took  great  pains  to  put  forward 
the  ideas  clearly  and  simply.  .  .  .  leav¬ 
ing  the  business  of  elegance  to  the  tail¬ 
ors  and  shoemakers.” 

Such  writing,  plus  an  occasional  bit 
of  humor  of  the  type  recently  provided 
by  Coladarci’s  statement,  "Some  Flesch 
was  put  on  the  emaciated  body  of  phon¬ 
ics  by  Ace.  .  .  .  who  compared  a  visu¬ 
al-phonic  approach  to  reading  with  a 
mixed  method”  (S),  offer  the  kind  of 
exposition  which  makes  for  less  "curs’d 
hard  reading,”  for  more  lucidity  and 
meaning. 

Hayakawa  has  pointed  out  that  the 
meaning  of  words  changes  not  only  in 
extensional  orientation — cowi  is  not 
COW2 — ^but  that  their  meaning  varies 
from  place  to  place  and  from  speaker  to 
speaker.  The  great  power  of  words,  as 
he  saw  it,  was  in  their  ability  to  enable 
us  to  feel  what  others  have  felt.  True 
meaning  to  him  was  to  be  found  in  ob¬ 
serving  what  a  man  actually  does  with 
a  word  (4). 

The  Purpose  Factor 

Much  meaning,  it  is  further  observed, 
depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the  reader, 
whether  "casual,  analytical,  cursory,  or 
detailed.”  (5)  Thorndike  explained  the 
situation  as  follows: 
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Understanding  a  paragraph  is  like 
solving  a  problem  in  mathematics.  It 
consists  in  selecting  the  right  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  and  putting 
them  together  in  the  right  relations, 
and  also  with  the  right  amount  of 
weight  or  influence  or  force  for  each. 
'Hie  mind  is  assailed  as  it  were  by 
every  word  in  the  paragraph.  It  must 
select,  repress,  soften,  emphasize, 
correlate,  and  organize,  all  under  the 
influence  of  the  right  mental  set  or 
purpose  or  demand. (5) 

Critical  reading  and  critical  thinking 
might  be  said  to  be  one.  They  are  based 
on  asking  the  questions  “What  do  you 
mean?”  and  “How  do  you  know?”  and 
then  on  organizing  the  answers  so  as  to 
give  meaning.  When  these  meanings 
once  are  aroused  they  become  associated 
with  a  concept,  settle  around  it,  and 
help  a  man  more  nearly  to  approach 
comprehension  and  understanding. 

Tinker  (5)  has  doubted  that  reading 
rate  can  be  measured  independently  of 
meaning  and  content.  ‘The  tendency  of 
good  comprehension  to  accompany  fast 
reading,”  he  has  found,  "varies  from  a 
slight  relationship  to  a  moderately  high 
relationship.” 

Lieber  and  Lieber  urge  the  reader  to 


appreciate  the  abstract,  to  concentrate 
on  clear  thinking,  to  expand  his  bounds 
of  meaning.  They  demonstrate  such  an 
extension  of  the  mental  process  with 
examples  frc»n  non-Euclidean  geometry 
and  Boolean  Algebra  (&)• 

Conclusion 

The  genesis  of  meaning,  then,  lies 
both  in  language  and  in  the  capacities 
and  purposes  of  the  reader.  If  reasoning 
is  a  process  by  which  man  starts  with 
something  known  and  ends  with  a  belief 
not  held  before,  then  the  fuel  which  op¬ 
erates  such  reasoning  process  must  be 
meaning.  Purpose  might  be  christened 
the  “spark”  of  our  reasoning  engine  and 
reading  abilities  the  wheels — the  sine 
qua  non — of  progress. 

Dewey  saw  progress  as  “increase  in 
meaning,”  so,  if  man  accepts  progress 
as  a  goal,  the  final  entity  must  be  a 
unity,  an  organizing  activity.  All  this  is 
encouraging,  at  least  until  one  stops  to 
realize  that  there  is  no  limit  to  under¬ 
standing,  and  that  man  has  hardly  be¬ 
gun  to  explore  the  meaning  of  meaning, 
i.e.,  to  get  at  its  meaning. 
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A  N  aspect  of  research  currently  being 
conducted  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Health  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  is  one  in 
which  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  potential  contribution  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  to  the  intellectual  growth 
and  development  of  children. 

One  approach  in  this  direction  has 
been  concerned  with  ways  in  which 
physical  education  might  be  used  as  a 
medium  to  motivate  reading,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possibly  to  improve  the 
ability  of  children  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
prehensive  skills. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  over  the 
years  a  great  many  studies  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  area  of  reading.  Es¬ 
sentially,  these  studies  (3)  seem  to  fall 
predominantly  into  the  following  cate¬ 
gories: 

1.  Determining  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing 

2.  Promoting  readiness  for  reading 

3.  The  sequence  of  reading  experi¬ 
ences 

4.  Word-attack  skills,  speed,  and 
comprehension 

5.  Recognition  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  reading 

6.  Causes  of  reading  disability 


Education,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

A  critical  analysis  of  those  categories 
of  reading  studies  tends  to  indicate  that 
research  in  reading  has  been  carried 
out  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  validate  the  principles  upon 
which  the  past  and  present  methods  of 
teaching  reading  are  based. 

The  material  presented  in  the  present 
discussion  appears  unique  among  read¬ 
ing  studies,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  classify  it  in  any  of  the  above 
categories.  Moreover,  some  persons 
might  look  askance  upon  the  mention 
of  reading  and  physical  education  in 
the  same  breath,  let  alone  consider  a 
suggesdon  that  physical  education  might 
well  make  a  contribution  to  the  reading 
ability  of  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point 
that  the  theory  that  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  relationship  between  partici¬ 
pation  in  physical-education  activities 
and  reading  is  not  necessarily  new.  For 
instance,  some  250  years  ago,  Fenelon 
C1651-1715)  is  reputed  to  have  said, 
"I  have  seen  certain  children  who  have 
learned  to  read  while  playing.”  (2) 
More  recently,  Beaumont  and  Franklin 
CO  have  suggested  that,  “kinesthetic 
sense  in  the  form  of  the  feeling  that 
children  get  through  their  muscles  seems 
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to  be  highly  developed  and  it  helps 
some  children  remember  words  they 
would  take  much  longer  to  learn  by 
looking  at  or  sounding  out.” 

These  statements,  as  well  as  others, 
regarding  the  high  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  participation  in 
physical  education  activities  and  im¬ 
proved  ability  to  read  have  been  based 
largely  upon  theoretical  postulation. 
And,  insofar  as  the  present  writers  have 
been  able  to  determine,  few  scientific 
attempts  have  been  made  to  test  the 
hypothesis. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that,  to  the 
young  child,  the  urge  to  play  provides 
self-motivation.  It  was  on  the  premise 
that  the  concept  of  relating  reading  con¬ 
tent  for  primary-school  children  to  this 
natural  urge  that  the  present  experi¬ 
ment  was  initiated.  This  experiment 
was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  reactions  of  primary-age-level 
children  when  independent  reading 
material  involves  an  aspect  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  area  of  physical  education. 

Procedures 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  the  reading  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  experiment.  Appropriate 
active  games  with  high-interest  appeal 
were  selected  with  the  idea  of  directing 
the  children’s  play  activities  toward 
profitable  growth  and  development. 

Ten  active  games  were  written  with 
a  story  s^ng.  The  original  manuscripts 
were  prepared  with  special  care  given 
to  the  reading  values  and  to  the  literary 
merits  of  each  story.  Attention  was  fo¬ 
cused  upon;  (1)  particular  reading 
skills;  (2)  concept  development;  (3) 
vocabulary  load,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the 
number,  repetition,  and  difficulty'  -  of 


words;  and  (4)  length,  phrasing,  and 
number  of  sentences  per  story. 

After  the  manuscripts  were  prepared, 
the  New  Readability  Formula  for  Grades 
I-III  by  George  D.  Spache  was  applied 
to  judge  the  reading  difficulty  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  On  the  basis  of  this  formula,  the 
grade  placements  of  the  stories  ranged 
from  the  sixth  month  of  the  first  grade 
to  the  second  month  of  the  second  grade. 

After  the  Spache  Readability  Formu¬ 
la  was  applied  to  the  material,  thirty 
teachers  in  rural,  suburban,  and  city 
school  systems  working  with  fifty-four 
reading  groups  of  children  used  and 
evaluated  the  stories  in  actual  classroom 
situations.  This  was  done  by  having  the 
children  read  a  story  and  then,  without 
teacher  guidance,  organize  and  play  the 
game. 

The  reading  groups  varied  in:  CO 
number,  from  three  to  thirty-three;  (2) 
chronological  age,  from  five  years  nine 
months  to  nine  years  eight  months;  (3) 
intelligence  quotient,  from  52  to  136; 
and  (4)  grade  placement,  from  first 
grade  through  third  grade.  The  chil¬ 
dren  represented,  to  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
tent,  a  cross  section  of  an  average  popu¬ 
lation  with  respect  to  ethnic  background 
and  socio-economic  level.  In  all,  503 
children  read  from  one  to  three  stories 
for  a  total  of  1,007  different  readings. 

Results  and  Conclusions 

On  report  sheets  especially  designed 
for  the  purpose,  the  teachers  were  asked 
to  record  observable  evidence  of  certain 
comprehension  skills  being  practiced  by 
the  reading  groups.  The  teachers  were 
requested  to  make  their  evaluations  on 
a  comparative  basis  with  other  materials 
that  had  been  read  by  the  children. 

The  observations  of  the  teachers  in- 
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dicated  tha*^  ♦*'ese  active  game  stories 
gave  the  children  opportunities  to  prac¬ 
tice  and  maintain  skills  necessary  for  in- 
teUigent  reading.  For  example,  the  per 
cent  of  the  groups  practicing  compre¬ 
hension  skills  ranged  from  35,  "gain¬ 
ing  independence  in  word  mastery,”  to 
91,  “following  directions.”  (It  should 
be  obvious  that  this  approach  enables 
the  teacher  to  make  a  valid  evaluation, 
because  the  children  actively  engage  in 
what  they  read,  and  the  teacher  can 
observe  by  their  actions  how  well  com¬ 
prehension  skills  are  being  practiced.) 
Experiences  were  enriched  and  indepen¬ 
dent-reading  abilities  improved. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  of  the  children  in  this 
reading  material  as  compared  with  other 
reading  material.  Again  the  teachers  es¬ 
tablished  their  own  criteria  for  rating 
the  degrees  of  interest.  Sustained  in¬ 
terest  in  all  of  the  active  game  stories 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  reported  70  per  cent  of  the 


children  showed  “considerable  to  ex¬ 
treme  interest”  while  only  .3  per  cent 
showed  “little  or  no  interest.” 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this 
study  and  within  the  limitations  in¬ 
volved  in  conducting  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  the  following  tentative  conclu¬ 
sions  appear  warranted: 

1.  When  a  child  is  self-motivated 
and  interested,  he  reads.  In  this  case 
the  reading  was  done  without  teacher- 
motivation  an  l  devices  such  as  picture 
clews  and  illustrations. 

2.  These  active  game  stories  were 
found  to  be  extremely  successful  in 
stimulating  interest  in  reading  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  improving  the  child’s 
abUity  to  read. 

3.  Because  the  material  for  these 
active  game  stories  was  scientifically  se¬ 
lected,  prepared,  and  tested,  it  is  unique 
in  the  field  of  children’s  independent 
reading  material.  The  outcomes  have 
been  most  satisfactory  in  terms  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  and  motivation. 
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It  seems  to  those  of  us  in  high-school 
and  college  reading  cUnics  that  the  big¬ 
gest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  spellers  is  their  sense 
of  self-blame  and  shame.  They  may  re¬ 
flect  this  feeling  in  many  ways.  Some 
college  students,  for  instance,  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  fuzzy  sort  of  handwriting  so 
that  one  cannot  tell  whether  they  have 
spelled  a  word  correctly  or  incorrectly. 
Several  extra  loops  in  a  word  might 
mean  that  the  i  or  e  or  u,  which  belongs 
there,  has  been  included,  or  they  iray 
mean  that  there  was  a  "slip  of  the  pen.” 
Such  students  would  rather  risk  a  scold¬ 
ing  about  their  "careless”  handwriting 
than  reveal  their  weaknesses  in  spelling. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether  our 
teaching  efforts  are  wasted  so  long  as 
pupils  suffer  from  such  deep  humilia¬ 
tion.  It  is  bad  enough  for  people  to  make 
many  mistakes  because  spelling  does  not 
come  easily  to  them.  On  top  of  this, 
however,  we  suspect  that  many  of  these 
poor  spellers  have  been  subjected, 
throughout  their  lives,  to  repeated  pub¬ 
lic  failure,  rejection,  insult,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  constant  exhortation. 

Occasionally,  we  receive  a  startling 
insight  into  the  feelings  of  these  boys 
and  girls.  We  learn  that  they  actually 
regard  themselves  as  “bad,”  “hopeless,” 
or  "stupid,”  because  they  have  resisted 
their  instruction  in  spelling. 

So  long  as  the  general  public  is  con¬ 
fused  about  the  causes  of  poor  spelling 
and  so  long  as  teachers  take  the  purely 


exhortatory  tack,  then  the  pupils  who 
most  need  help  will  continue  to  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  discouragement. 
They  will  fail  to  grow,  not  only  in  the 
mechanics  of  spelling,  but  also  in  word¬ 
understanding  and  in  expository  and 
creative  writing.  They  will  shy  away 
from  words  and  "dry  up”  in  their  ex¬ 
pressive  powers. 

There  is  a  bit  of  folk  wisdom  which 
has  been  nearly  buried  for  a  long  time 
under  a  heap  of  educational  “method” 
based  upon  overenthusiastic  adbere;'jce 
to  behavioristic  psychology.  Maybe  we 
should  call  it  back  to  consciousness 
now  that  some  of  the  psychologists  have 
grown  up  and  had  children  of  their 
own:  "Good  spellers  are  born.”  And  we 
might  add,  "Aren’t  some  of  us  lucky?” 
The  studies  of  modem  science  help  us 
to  explain  the  folklore. 

"Good  Spellers  Are  Born" 

How  can  one  be  born  a  good  sp>eller? 
Everyone  is  endowed  by  his  Creator, 
through  his  genes,  with  a  cluster  of 
traits :  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  auditory 
discrimination,  auditory  memory,  visual- 
perceptual  discrimination,  visual  mem- 
or}',  kinesthetic  language  sense,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  co-ordinate  all  these  functions. 

We  might  compare  the  good  speller’s 
set  of  traits  with  the  clusters  of  traits 
which  enable  some  people  to  play  the 
piano  by  ear  and  others  to  be  sensitive 
to  many  subtle  intensities  of  color. 
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If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect  innate  lan¬ 
guage-learning  traits,  he  won’t  have  to 
study  spelling  hsts  very  hard.  Further¬ 
more,  he  probably  will  learn  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  easily,  too.  Moreover,  he  simply 
will  be  following  the  path  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  if  he  continues  to  perfect  the 
functioning  of  these  native  abilities.  He 
will  not  deserve  any  great  accolade  of 
approval,  since  even  feeble-minded  in¬ 
dividuals  actually  may  be  gifted  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  in  the  spoken  part  of  elemen¬ 
tary  foreign-language  learning. 

What  about  the  poor  spellers?  They 
stumble  around  in  the  world  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  awkwardly  as  color-blind  per¬ 
sons  stumble  around  in  the  world  of 
color. 

Some  poor  spellers  appear  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  both  auditory  and  visual  per¬ 
ceptions.  Some  seem  to  have  a  slightly 
greater  handicap  in  phonic  sense  than 
in  visual-motor  development.  Students 
with  the  latter  handicap,  for  instance, 
write  with  painstaking  care  on  their 
speUing  tests:  "socity”  for  “society”; 
“possesion”  for  “possession”;  “quanity” 
for  “quantity”;  courtous”  for  “courte¬ 
ous”;  and  "definate”  for  “definite.”  Such 
spellers  have  trouble  hearing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables  or  half-syllables;  they 
miss  the  rhythm  of  syllables;  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  memories  of  the  shape 
and  length  of  the  words,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  them. 

Poor  spellers,  who  are  seriously  de¬ 
ficient  in  phonic  sense,  and  who 
“switch  their  letters  around  or  read  from 
back  to  front,”  will  be  the  despair  of 
their  parents  and  teachers  in  learning 
to  spell.  Nevertheless,  we  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  these  students  are  fright¬ 
ened,  most  of  all,  by  their  own  “queer¬ 
ness.”  They  often  write  wild  and  im¬ 


plausible  things  such  as  “hafth”  for 
"watch”;  “egg”  for  “edge”;  “cken”  for 
“kitchen.” 

Children  who  have  poor  visual  mem¬ 
ories,  but  who  acquire  phonics  through 
teaching — or  who  naively  pick  it  up — 
write  notes  to  their  mothers  in  which 
they  practice  spelling  in  highly  indi¬ 
vidualized  ways:  “Dere  Ma,  i  hav  gon 
to  stor  to  by  my  trane.”  These  are  the 
pupils  who  write  “natcher”  for  "nature” 
and  “curkel”  for  “circle.”  They  apply 
the  phonics  they  have  learned  and  the 
terrible  logic  of  childhood  to  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  words  for  which  their  native  neu¬ 
rological  equipment  gives  them  no  other 
clues.  The  spelling  of  such  children  is 
likely  to  be  quite  “inkrekt.” 

A  Puzzlement 

Mothers,  fathers,  and  teachers  often 
are  puzzled  by  the  phenomenon  of  poor 
spellers  who  can  score  100  per  cent  on 
weekly  spelling  tests.  How  does  it  hap¬ 
pen,  they  wonder,  that  Randy  and  Lin¬ 
da  can  memorize  their  assigned  spell¬ 
ing  words  Thursday  night,  retain  them 
long  enough  to  secure  perfect  scores  on 
the  dictated  test  Friday  morning,  and 
forget  them  immediately? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Randy 
and  Linda  don’t  remember,  but  the  sim¬ 
plest  explanation  is  that  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  spell.  The  mental  health 
of  the  children  and  the  peace  of  mind 
of  their  parents  and  teachers  could  he 
improved  greatly  by  a  matter-of-fact  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  circumstance. 

Weekly  lists  may  be  quite  helpful  to 
good  spellers  or  to  better-than-average 
spellers.  They  often  are  not  applicable 
to  handicapped  spellers,  because  these 
children  often  are  handicapped  readers, 
too.  Hence,  they  do  not  “read”  the 
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words  they  memorize;  rather,  they 
blindly  do  what  they  are  told  to  do  with 
a  list  of  meaningless  symbols. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

What  can  we  do  for  handicapped 
spellers?  First  of  all,  if  we  face  the  facts 
about  poor  spelling  calmly,  we  shall  pre¬ 
vent  much  of  the  harm.  We  need  to 
realize  that  not  all  children  can  be 
taught  to  spell  at  the  same  pace  nor 
by  the  same  methods.  This  is  a  fact  that 
has  always  been  recognized  by  good 
teachers.  They  expect  their  poor  spell¬ 
ers  to  have  difficulty  remembering.  They 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  spelling  is 
not  on  the  same  level  of  importance  as 
arithmetic  and  other  “thinking”  subjects. 

Poor  performance  in  spelling  does 
not  mean  lack  of  intelligence  or  reason¬ 
ing  powers^  In  fact,  it  often  is  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  help  some  exceedingly 
brilliant  nonspeller  to  try  to  accept  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  reason  in  learning 
to  spell.  One  cannot  invent,  nor  be 
original,  nor  be  imaginative  in  spelling. 
In  the  early  years  of  school  life,  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell  demands  a  kind  of  conform¬ 
ity  which  often  proves  irksome  to  pu¬ 
pils  who,  although  handicapped  in  the 
language  area,  happen  to  be  superior 
learners. 

Should  mothers  and  fathers  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  “hearing”  their 
children’s  spelling  if  the  youngsters  are 
going  to  forget  anyway?  Probably  not — 
if  the  children  and  their  parents  under¬ 
stand  that  these  “exposures”  to  formal¬ 
ized  word  lists  may  build  morale  tem¬ 
porarily  but  probably  won’t  serve  to 
strengthen  the"  crippling  in  a  severely 
disabled  speller. 

What  one  can  do  to  aid  a  particular 
youngster  depends  upon  many  factors. 


One  would  need  to  know  the  child  be¬ 
fore  he  makes  any  prescription.  One 
pupil  might  best  be  removed  from  the 
classroom  spelling  “competitions”  and  be 
taught  by  special  methods.  Another  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  encouraged  toward  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  teaching  methods  of 
the  classroom,  especially  if  the  classroom 
is  free  from  any  condemnatory  attitudes. 
Yet  another  youngster  may  “pick  up”  in 
his  own  way  as  spelling  assumes  some 
importance  to  him  as  a  tool  for  written 
expression.  For  example,  he  may  wish 
to  write  a  theme  for  a  school  publica¬ 
tion  or  a  love  letter  to  his  first  girl 
friend.  Wise  adults  who  can  guide  this 
developmental  stage  can  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  student. 

And,  alas,  let’s  face  it — some  poor 
spellers  will  never  improve!  Many  adults 
— some  wi;*!  advanced  degrees,  some  in 
professional  and  executive  positions — 
are  permanently  without  spelling  ability. 
They  depend  upon  wives,  secretaries,  or 
sweethearts  to  correct  their  spelling. 

Spelling  Needs  Guidance 

Should  we,  then,  give  up  trying? 
Why  should  we  persist  in  hounding 
children  to  learn  to  spell  if  spelling  is 
an  inherited  trait?  Those  who  have  it, 
have  it;  those  who  don’t  have  it,  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  learn  fast  enough. 

The  answer  is  that  S(>elling  needs  to 
be  taught.  In  many  instances,  it  is  being 
taught  successfully.  Some  educators 
spend  their  entire  professional  lives  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  spelling 
instruction.  Good  devices  and  excellent 
approaches  are  available.  Still,  the  most 
important  means  of  assisting  the  poor 
speller  in  his  struggle  to  overcome  his 
constitutional  handicap  lies  in  our  own 
attitudes. 
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VVe  can  help  poor  spellers  tremen-  This  acceptance  may  prove  to  be  the 
dously  if  we  acknowledge  the  existence  most  fundamental  step  in  the  building 

of  specific  language  handicaps  and  ac-  of  motivation  in  the  poor  speller.  First, 

cept  the  fact  that  these  handicaps  fre-  he  becomes  a  partner  (to  the  teacher) 

quently  are  inheritable;  that  they  run  in  in  analyzing  his  own  difficulties.  Next, 

families  (usually  in  the  males); -that  he  analyzes  those  difficulties  independ- 

they  are  in  no  way  related  to  intelli-  ently.  Gradually,  he  acquires  the  cour- 

gence;  that  they  may  be  overcome  even-  age  to  grasp  the  means  of  improvement 

tually;  but  that  they,  almost  certainly,  which  are  available  to  him.  Guidance 

will  retard  the  pupil  in  the  beginning,  is  the  teaching  attribute  needed. 


THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  FOR  THE  RIGHT  POSITION 
Teachers  may  register  by  mail.  Prompt,  dependable  service. 

MILDRED  BALDES  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  Netionel  Aaeocietlon  of  Teeehen^  Ageneiee 

120  BOYLSTON  ST.  "o®"®  •»«•'«<"  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

Telephones  :  HTT  2-2170  —  HU  2-2171 


The  Library  and  the  Gifted  Pupil 

SISTER  JOSEPHINA,  C.  S.  J. 

Associate  Professor  of  Edufation 
School  of  Education,  Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


TP  HE  literature  today  is  marked  with  a 
growing  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
gifted  child.  At  best,  this  interest  can 
be  described  as  spasmodic  as  to  time 
and  geographical  setting. 

Even  today,  with  the  rising  need  for 
scientists,  along  with  the  ever  present 
demand  for  thinkers,  teachers  do  not 
recognize  and  care  for  the  bright  child 
early  enough  in  the  elementary  grades. 
At  the  high-school  and  college  levels, 
the  drop-out  rate  among  the  able  stu¬ 
dents  is  high. 

Have  the  elementary  years  failed  to 
prepare  the  bright  children  for  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking  and  optimum  produc¬ 
tion?  This  is  a  matter  of  prime  consid¬ 
eration  for  all  parents,  teachers,  librari¬ 
ans,  and  administrators. 

Because  of  rising  school  enrollments, 
a  teacher  may  fail  to  provide  adequate 
stimulation  and  challenge  for  the  gifted. 
Her  efforts  so  often  are  bent  toward 
helping  the  slow  learner  that  the  gifted 
child  becomes  merged  with  the  average 
group. 

The  resources  of  the  library  play  an 
important  role  in  providing  for  the 
gifted  by  enriching  his  background  of 
learning  through  literature,  biography, 
poetry,  and  fiction. 

One  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
gifted  child  is  his  love  for  reading.  Fre¬ 
quently,  he  desires  and  needs  materials 
far  above  his  grade  level.  How  can  the 
library  assist  this  child?  The  following 


suggestions  indicate  some  ways  of  help¬ 
ing  the  gifted  youngster: 

1.  Expose  him  to  the  best  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature.  He  should  meet  and 
become  familiar  with  the  books  that 
have  received  the  Newberry  and  Calde¬ 
cott  awards — books  of  genuine  literary 
merit. 

2.  Help  him  to  expand  his  field  of 
interests  by  setting  up  book  collections 
dealing  with  opera,  inventions,  jet 
travel,  radar,  puppets,  ships,  and  other 
subjects. 

3.  Ask  the  bright  child  for  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  books  he  has  read.  Get  his 
reaction  to  the  plots,  characters,  and 
suspense.  Lead  him  to  other  related 
books,  so  that  he  may  continue  his  in¬ 
tensive  and  extensive  love  for  literature. 

4.  Teach  him  the  location  and  use 
of  library  resources,  especially  those  re¬ 
sources  he  will  need  for  research  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  junior-  and  senior-high- 
school  levels.  A  knowledge  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  these  tools  is  essential  if  the 
pupil  is  to  develop  his  abilities  to  the 
fullest. 

As  a  group,  librarians  hold  a  unique 
position  in  that  they  come  in  contact 
early  with  the  superior  child.  They  can 
enkindle  a  warm  friendship  with  him, 
thereby  encouraging  him  to  read  wisely 
and  widely.  Our  country  suffers  from  a 
waste,  rather  than  from  a  lack,  of  talent. 
Libraries  can  help  to  stop  this  pedagogi¬ 
cal  leakage. 
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of  Visual  Disturbances 

ISRAEL  DVORINE 
Optometrist,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


jN^tDERN  theories  of  vision  empha¬ 
size  the  function  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  visual  mechanism,  rather  than  the 
structure  of  the  parts.  Inasmuch  as  the 
vast  majority  of  individuals  in  need  of 
eye  care  have  normal  visual  acuity,  it 
will  be  shown  that,  even  in  the  relative¬ 
ly  few  cases  where  people  have  reduced 
visual  acuity,  this  reduction  can  result 
from  faulty  function,  not  from  faulty 
structure.  The  exceptions  are  the  occa¬ 
sional  anatomical  variants  born  with  de¬ 
fective  visual  mechanisms  and  those 
who  develop  faulty  structure  as  a  result 
of  ocular  or  systematic  diseases. 

The  majority  of  people  who  need  eye¬ 
glasses  complain  not  of  poor  vision,  but 
of  ocular  discomfort.  If  they  do  com¬ 
plain  of  impaired  vision,  they  generally 
report  that  they  have  become  aware  of 
the  impairment  only  recently.  They 
usually  report  that  their  vision  was  nor¬ 
mal  up  to  a  certain  time,  that  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision,  at  first,  was  barely 
noticeable,  but  that  it  gradually  became 
worse. 

Those  who  seek  relief  from  discom¬ 
fort  usually  have  eyes  that  are  struc¬ 
turally  normal  and  have  visual  acuity 
of  approximately  20/20.  The  refraction 
of  the  eyes  discloses  either  no  need  for 
any  lens  power  or  need  for  only  a  very 
weak  lens.  The  symptoms  of  which  these 
people  complain  usually  are  all  out  of 
proportion  with  lenses  that  they  accept 
subjectively. 


Functional  Vision 

If  these  individuals  have  normally 
formed  eyes  and  standard  visual  acuity, 
why  do  they  seek  visual  help?  Why  are 
their  symptoms  so  severe?  Answers  to 
these  questions  can  be  found  only  in 
the  concept  of  functional  vision  and  in 
the  adaptations  and  concessions  that  an 
individual  makes  in  order  to  continue  to 
see  singly  and  clearly. 

Man  is  endowed  with  a  more  won¬ 
derful  mechanism  for  the  perception  of 
the  visible  world  than  the  human  mind 
could  conceive.  During  the  thousands 
of  years  of  evolutionary  progress,  man 
has  developed  a  co-ordinated  system  of 
space  relationship  with  the  integrating 
stimuli  from  internal  and  external  sen¬ 
sations. 

In  order  for  this  system  to  function 
smoothly  without  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  the  visual 
skills  function  on  low  cortical  levels, 
while  the  more  exacting  tasks  of  gather¬ 
ing  information,  integrating  new  stim¬ 
uli,  and  organizing  new  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  to  the  outside  environment  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  higher  cor¬ 
tical  centers. 

In  addition  to  this,  since  man  needs 
to  co-ordinate  visual  perception  with 
space  perception,  he  must  perform  si¬ 
multaneously  the  dual  functions  of  turn¬ 
ing  his  eyes  toward  the  object  and  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  object. 
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This  dual  function  would  present  no 
difficulties  if  both  functions  were  under 
the  control  of  the  same  nervous  system 
— ^but  they  are  not.  Accommodation  is 
under  the  control  of  the  automatic  ( vis¬ 
ceral)  nervous  system  which  regulates 
the  action  of  all  smooth,  involuntary 
muscles,  while  convergence  is  under  the 
control  of  the  somatic  (skeletal)  system 
which  regulates  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Each  system  has  its  own  rate  of  fa¬ 
tigue.  For  example,  smooth  muscles, 
such  as  those  in  the  stomach,  are  rela¬ 
tively  unfatiguable,  but  somatic  muscles, 
such  as  those  in  the  arms  and  legs,  have 
a  definite  rate  of  fatigue. 

Tolerance 

In  order  to  maintain  uninterrupted 
visual  performance  at  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  system  of  tolerances  in  the  vis¬ 
ual  mechanism  allows  for  slight  changes 
of  stimulation  to  either  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  the  convergence.  These  areas  of 
tolerance  can  be  measured  with  lenses 
and  prisms. 

A  statistical  table  of  norms  for  these 
areas  of  tolerance,  which  has  been  com¬ 
piled  for  the  average  young  individual 
with  no  ocular  discomfort,  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  the  pattern  of  association  be¬ 
tween  the  two  functions  for  near-  and 
far-seeing.  Variations  from  the  table  of 
norms  indicate  that  changes  are  taking 
place  or  have  taken  place  in  the  neuro¬ 
logical  patterns.  Or  variations  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  adaptations  or  concessions 
are  being  made  in  order  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
commodation  and  the  convergence  work¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  in  the  interest  of  single 
binocular  vision. 

How  are  these  facts  related  to  ocular 
discomfort  and  impaired  visual  acuity? 
We  admit  readily  that  it  is  much  sim¬ 


pler  to  attribute  visual  difficulties  to  long 
and  short  eyeballs  than  it  is  to  follow 
a  maze  of  technical  jargon.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  no  short  cut  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  (}od’s  greatest  gift  to  man 
— the  gift  of  sight. 

Before  considering  abnormal  changes 
in  the  visual  process,  one  must  have 
some  idea  of  its  normal  function.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  theories  of  vision, 
the  visual  mechanism  is  considered 
structurally  normal  if,  when  seeing  at 
far,  C 1 )  both  eyes  can  be  turned  by  the 
ocular  muscles  in  the  direction  of  the 
object  of  regard;  (2)  light  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  brought  to  focus  on  the  ret¬ 
inas;  and  (3)  the  images  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  optic  nerves  to  the  visu¬ 
al  centers  of  the  brain  where  the  object 
is  identified.  The  successful  completion 
of  this  series  of  steps  means  that  the 
visual  mechanism  is  functioning  in  a 
normal  manner — anatomically,  physio¬ 
logically,  and  psychologically. 

Patterns  of  Association 

If  all  visual  demands  were  limited  to 
seeing  at  far,  the  individual  would  ex¬ 
perience  no  discomfort.  Moreover,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rare  anatomical 
oddities,  visual  acuity  would  be  normal. 
Since  seeing  at  far  puts  little  stress  on 
the  convergence  function,  the  eyes  be¬ 
ing  practically  parallel,  the  individual 
develops  a  neurological  pattern  of  as¬ 
sociation  between  the  focusing  part  of 
the  visual  mechanism  and  that  part  of 
the  mechanism  which  controls  the  place- 
>  ment  of  the  eyes  in  a  parallel  position 
for  seeing  at  far. 

The  mechanics  for  seeing  at  close 
range  require  a  different  pattern  of  as¬ 
sociation,  for,  in  addition  to  focusing  at 
near,  one  has  to  turn  both  eyes  toward 
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the  observed  object,  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  convergence.  Inasmuch  as 
the  two  functions  must  operate  simul¬ 
taneously,  a  pattern  of  association  be¬ 
tween  accommodation  and  convergence 
must  be  learned  for  various  distances. 

A  certain  amount  of  accommodative 
effort  always  is  associated  with  a  given 
amount  of  convergence — the  more  ac¬ 
commodative  effort,  the  more  conver¬ 
gence  effort;  the  less  accommodative  ef¬ 
fort,  the  less  convergence  effort. 

To  allow  for  the  different  metabolic 
rates  of  the  -two  nervous  systems  which 
control  the  two  aforementioned  func¬ 
tions,  areas  of  tolerance  are  developed 
or  learned  in  both  functions,  so  that, 
if  a  greater  effort  is  required  of  the  con¬ 
vergence  function,  for  example,  the  ac¬ 
commodative  function  does  not  respond 
immediately. 

Were  it  not  for  this  area  of  tolerance, 
if  one  fixed  a  line  of  print  at  sixteen 
inches  and  the  convergence  function  be¬ 
came  fatigued,  a  greater  degree  of 
stimulation  would  be  required  to  main¬ 
tain  fixation.  This  increase  of  stimula¬ 
tion  to  the  convergence  would  cause  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  flow  of  stimu¬ 
lation  to  the  accommodation,  as  though 
the  object  had  been  moved  closer  to  the 
eyes.  The  result  would  be  that  the  fine 
line  of  print,  still  being  fixed  at  sixteen 
inches,  would  become  blurred. 

One  could  get  around  this  dilemma 
by  bringing  the  reading  matter  closer  to 
coincide  with  the  new  point  of  focus, 
but,  in  doing  so,  a  greater  degree  of 
convergence  automatically  would  follow 
an  increase  of  accommodation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  first  arose 
because  of  a  fatigued  convergence  func¬ 
tion,  the  individual  would  experience 
more  trouble  at  the  new  point  of  fix¬ 
ation.  The  convergence  function  now 


would  need  even  more  stimulation  than 
before.  Stimulation  of  the  convergence, 
in  turn,  would  stimulate  the  accommo¬ 
dation — and  the  cycle  of  moving  the 
reading  matter  ever  closer  and  closer 
would  continue. 

Obviously,  an  area  of  tolerance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  functions,  permitting  one 
to  operate  independently  of  the  other  to 
a  limited  degree,  is  the  logical  solution. 
With  the  area  of  tolerance  present,  the 
fatigued  convergence  can  receive  addi¬ 
tional  stimulation  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  immediate  response  from  the  ac¬ 
commodative  function. 

These  areas  of  tolerance,  however, 
are  limited.  If  close  work  is  continued 
and  fatigue  increases,  all  of  the  areas  of 
tolerance  become  absorbed  or  expended, 
with  the  result  that  a  greater  amount  of 
accommodation  finally  is  forced  into  ac¬ 
tion.  The  individual  must  bring  his 
close  work  nearer  to  his  eyes  to  retain  a 
focus  on  the  retinas. 

This  change  calls  for  a  new  neuro¬ 
logical  pattern  of  association  to  be 
learned  for  seeing  at  close  range.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  completely  learned,  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  visual  skills  would  not  operate 
smoothly  and  rhythmically  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  when  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  lower  cortical 
centers.  The  individual  becomes  aware 
of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
through  symptoms  of  discomfort,  such 
as  blurred  vision,  headaches,  etc. 

When  the  new  pattern  of  accommo¬ 
dative-convergence  association  has  been 
learned  for  near-point  seeing,  the  visual- 
projection  pattern  is  now  a  near-sighted 
one,  or,  as  it  is  called  technically,  a 
minus  projection  at  near.  In  time,  this 
new  pattern  of  association  becomes 
transferred  to  seeing  at  far.  A  change  in 
the  neurological  pattern  for  seeing  at 
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far,  where  the  areas  of  tolerance  are 
limited  to  a  small  degree  of  change  only, 
produces  a  quick  change  in  focus  with 
the  resultant  reduction  in  visual  acuity. 

If  the  situation  is  not  relieved,  either 
by  a  discontinuance  of  near-point  work 
or  by  m^ns  o^  lenses,  prisms  or  visual 
training,  the  impaired  function  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  complexity.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  ingrained  and  requires 
the  continued  learning  of  newer  pat¬ 
terns  of  organization.  It  produces  more 
and  more  visual  discomfort  and  contin¬ 
uing  changes  in  the  ability  to  see  at  far. 

Remedial  Procedures 

If  the  individual  presents  himself  for 
examination  during  the  early  stage  of 
changes  in  his  visual  process,  the  exam¬ 
iner  can  note,  with  the  aid  of  a  battery 
of  tests,  the  extent  of  the  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  With  proper  techniques,  he  either 
can  relieve  the  distress,  improve  im¬ 
paired  visual  acuity  with  lenses,  or  in¬ 
stitute  a  method  of  reorganization  of 
the  visual  patterns.  Thus  he  can  devel¬ 
op  "stronger  eyes”  rather  than  prescribe 
"stronger  glasses.” 

If  the  visual  process  is  permitted  to 
deteriorate — that  is,  if  further  changes 
in  the  neurological  organization  have  to 
be  made  by  the  individual  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  near-point  seeing 
(the  original  cause) — the  organism  has 
another  way  of  solving  the  dilemma. 

The  change  in  the  neurological  organ¬ 
ization  results  from  disturbances  in  the 
binocular  association  of  the  eyes;  hence, 
one  simple  method  of  relief  from  the 
ever  growing  demand  for  maintenance 
of  single  and  clear  vision,  is  to  suppress 
or  to  suspend  the  vision  from  one  eye. 


With  one  eye  involved  in  the  act  of  see¬ 
ing,  all  discomfort  immediately  ceases. 
Visual  acuity  in  the  seeing  eye  remains 
about  the  same,  but  the  non-seeing  eye 
rapidly  loses  acuity  because  of  nonuse. 

If  this  radical  procedure  occurs  early 
in  life,  the  child  develops  strabismus  or 
crossed  eyes.  In  adults,  the  danger  of 
strabismus  developing  is  lessened  by  the 
long-established  pattern  of  maintaining 
the  eyes  in  a  parallel  position.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  careful  examiner  frequendy  will 
observe,  even  in  adults,  that  the  sup¬ 
pressed  eye  moves  out  of  line  while  the 
other  eye  is  fixing  an  object. 

The  relief  from  this  situation,  either 
in  children  or  adults,  can  be  found  in 
the  newer  techniques  of  visual  training 
which  force  the  individual  to  learn  new 
binocular  patterns,  with  the  ultimate 
result  that  vision  in  the  "lazy”  eye  im¬ 
proves  and  the  eyes  are  held  straight. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion,  based  on 
years  of  study  and  practical  office  expe¬ 
rience,  that  impairment  of  visual  acuity 
can  be  controlled;  that  myopia,  the  gen¬ 
esis  of  which  is  at  the  near-point,  and 
which  later  affects  distant  vision,  can 
be  prevented  from  developing,  if  an 
analysis  of  the  visual  process  is  made 
early  in  hfe  or  when  the  first  signs  of 
discomfort  arise. 

It  is  the  duty  of  professonal  men  and 
women,  into  whose  care  is  entrusted  the 
vision  of  these  children,  to  insure  that 
they  safeguard  this  priceless  heritage  of 
vision;  to  insure  that,  with  their  profes¬ 
sional  skill,  they  improve  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  sight  mechanism,  not  "freeze” 
it  in  the  condition  in  which  they  find  it. 
Finally,  they  must  never  do  anything 
which  will  permit  the  vision  to  deterio¬ 
rate  further  than  it  already  has. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXVI 

EDGAR  DALE 


j^LTHOUGH  a  wag  once  remarked  that 
“there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  Ameri¬ 
ca  that  a  paper  shortage  couldn’t  cure,” 
inept  or  nonexistant  communication  is 
the  chief  bete  noir  in  human  relations. 
A  man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
comhat  this  problem  is  Dr.  Edgar  Dale, 
research  associate  at  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  Edgar  Dale’s 
specialty.  As  editor  of  the  nationally  cir¬ 
culated  monthly  News  Letter,  he  com¬ 
municates  with  thousands  of  people 
about  the  new  developments  in  motion 
pictures,  radio,  and  the  press  which  re¬ 
late  to  education. 


For  a  number  of  years,  this  gentle, 
scholarly,  yet  forceful  man  has  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  improving 
the  simplicity  and  clarity  of  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  newspapers.  With  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Chall,  he  has  worked  out  a  read¬ 
ability  test  for  determining  the  grade 
level  of  reading  materials. 

Dr.  Dale  is  known  nationally  for  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  motion-picture 
committee  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers..He  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  visual-instruction  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  NEA  and  has  served  on 
various  committees  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Among 
his  books  are  How  To  Appreciate  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures,  How  To  Read  a  News¬ 
paper,  and  Audio-Visual  Methods  in 
Teaching. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Dale  was 
head  of  the  co-ordination  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures,  Office 
of  War  Information.  He  went  to  Holly¬ 
wood  as  technical  assistant  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  instructional  training  films 
for  the  armed  forces. 

Born  in  Benson,  Minnesota,  Dr.  Dale 
was  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
North  Dakota  and  Chicago.  He  has  been 
a  beloved  member  of  the  faculty  of  The 
Ohio  State  University  since  1929. 

Today,  his  wife  and  two  grown  chil¬ 
dren  form  Edgar  Dale’s  most  intimate 
cheering  section,  but  his  admirers  num¬ 
ber  in  the  thousands. 

John  B.  Fullen,  Editor 
The  Ohio  State  University  Monthly 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Junior  High  Schools' 


_  ! 

GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


TP  HIS  school  year  is  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary'  of  both  the  junior-high-school 
and  Boy  Scout  movements  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Certainly  it  is  an  interesting  coinci¬ 
dence  that  these  institutions,  both  of 
which  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  early  adolescent,  now  should  be 
on  the  threshold  of  their  second  half- 
century.  It  is  a  good  time  for  stock¬ 
taking. 

Among  the  outstanding  emphases 
and  developments  emerging  in  junior 
high  schools  today,  the  following  should 
be  of  particular  interest: 

1.  Trend  toward  enriched  academic 
offerings  to  challenge  the  rapid  learner 

2.  Increased  adoption  of  the  “double- 
jieriod,”  “block-type,”  or  “core-type^’  plan 

3.  Continued  emphasis  upon  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  type  of  program 

4.  Increased  concern  for  having 
available  a  wide  range  of  instructional 
materials 

5.  Sharp  increase  in  the  beginnings 
of  foreign-language  programs  using  the 
hearing-speaking  approach 

6.  Movement  toward  a  seven-period 
day,  in  order  to  provide  more  flexibility 
in  curriculum  offerings 

7.  Greater  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 


physiological  and  psychological  nature 
of  the  early  adolescent,  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge  being  put  into  effective  practice  in 
terms  of  curriculum  offerings 

8.  Trend  toward  better  planning  of 
physical-education  programs  for  all  pu¬ 
pils,  in  which  daily  periods  are  set  aside 
for  instruction  in  this  field 

9.  Vigorous  effort  to  plan  strong  and 
systematic  programs  of  develojmiental 
reading  for  all  pupils,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  remedial  instruction 
for  those  reading  below  capacity 

10.  Tendency  to  enlist  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  homeroom  teachers,  spe¬ 
cial-subject  teachers,  and  guidance 
counselors  to  provide  an  effective  guid¬ 
ance  program 

School  systems  which  have  produced 
some  excellent  materials  related  to  jun¬ 
ior-high-school  education  include  those 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Prince  George’s 
County,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.;  New 
York  City;  Alexandria,  La.;  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebr.;  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Washae 
County,  Reno,  Nev.;  and  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Good  materials  also  have  been 
prepared  by  the  state  departments  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  and 
Oklahoma. 


1.  Editor’s  note:  An  expanded  version  of  this  column  appears  in  the  May,  1960 
issue  of  Midland  Schoolt,  official  journal  of  the  Iowa  State  Education  Association,  402 S 
Tonawanda  Drive,  Des  Moines  12,  Iowa. 
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T^ast  month  we  listed  some  “pros” 
and  a  "con”  in  regard  to  high-school 
marriage.  Here  are  a  couple  more  “cons” 
and  a  suggested  policy. 

Not  only  does  economic  maturity 
come  much  later  now  than  it  did  for¬ 
merly,  but  also  the  completion  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  greatly  postponed.  Early  mar¬ 
riage  for  many  children  means  that  their 
educations  will  be  shortened  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  not  learn  to  live 
on  the  highest  potential  level. 

Finally,  since  it’s  proper  for  children 
to  come  to  married  couples,  children 
will  come.  The  babies  can  be  hurt  seri¬ 
ously  and  permanently  if  their  parents 
are  too  young  to  know  how  to  care  for 
them  properly — and  I  don’t  mean  know¬ 
ing  only  how  to  change  diapers. 

Hie  question  of  high-school  marriage 
is  not  a  one-sided  thing;  therefore,  high- 
school  authorities  would  be  wise  to  op¬ 
erate  somewhat  on  this  pattern: 

1.  Generally  advise  against  high- 
school  marriage. 

2.  Carefully  study  each  case  sepa¬ 
rately.  Be  flexible  in  the  specific  appli¬ 
cation  of  general  principles. 

3.  If,  in  spite  of  all  advice,  the  thar- 
riage  occurs,  remember  that  a  new  home 
has  been  started.  It  is  important  for  the 
social  good  that  everything  possible  is 
done  to  make  it  a  good  home.  Don’t 
“fire”  the  youngster  out  of  school. 


4.  If  the  girl  becomes  pregnant,  it 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  ask  her  to 
withdraw  from  school.  After  all,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  protecting  un¬ 
married  boys  and  girls  from  being  led 
too  easily  by  those  who  have  married 
too  young.  Of  course,  sweeping  this  girl 
out  of  school  is  a  little  like  sweeping 
dust  under  the  rug.  Neither  practice  is 
good  housekeeping,  but  the  problem  is 
out  of  sight  of  the  teachers  and  house¬ 
keepers;  hence,  their  sensibilities  are  no 
longer  offended. 

Still,  to  keep  a  pregnant  student  in 
school  might  be  interpreted  as  sanction 
of  the  whole  idea  of  early  marriage.  It 
could  cause  many  girls,  tempted  to 
marry  in  high  school,  to  yield. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  pregnant  girl  is 
dropped  from  school,  she  should  not  be 
dropped  from  mind.  A  child  soon  will  be 
born,  and  that  child  is  as  much  a  child 
of  God  and  society  as  it  is  the  child  of 
the  young  mother. 

Furthermore,  while  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  that  mother  will  plague  the 
high  school  again,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
should  keep  in  mind  that,  in  about  five 
years,  this  girl  will  become  a  member 
of  the  P.T.A.  and  that,  perhaps  quite 
soon,  she  could  be  of  troublesome  con¬ 
cern  to  the  school  system.  It’s  just  smart 
to  keep  her  friendly. 
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^Recently  I  stumbled  into  a  make¬ 
shift  information  poll  that  set  me  to 
thinking  about  "general  education.”  The 
occasion  was  my  reading  of  an  article 
on  Asa  Gray  by  A.  Hunter  Dupree  (Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  November  14,  1959). 

Mr.  Hunter  is  the  author  of  a  new 
biography  of  the  great  American  natu¬ 
ralist.  His  fascinating  article  details  the 
correspondence  between  Charles  Darwin 
and  Gray,  in  which  the  former  sought 
information  about  the  range  of  Alpine 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

To  learn  of  this  humble  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Darwin  thrilled 
me  with  a  profound  sense  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship  for  both  men,  but  mostly  for  the 
modest  American  whose  Manual  of  the 
Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States 
ranks  among  the  great '  taxonomies  of 
science. 

My  excitement  prompted  me  to  men¬ 
tion  the  article  to  a  class  of  graduate 
students.  When  I  asked  how  many  in 
this  class  of  forty  knew  of  Asa  Gray, 
there  was  an  affirmative  response  from 
only  three  students.  Amazed  at  this  low 
score,  I  tried  the  same  experiment  with 
a  group  of  upper-classmen.  The  entire 
group  looked  blank,  but  one  student  in¬ 
quired  helpfully,  "Didn’t  he  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  botany?”  Since  that 
time,  I  have  repeated  the  test  twice, 
with  not  a  glimmer  of  recognition! 


Now  I  am  not  expressing  contempt 
for  the  education  of  these  students.  My 
experiences  with  them  lead  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  admirably  gifted.  My 
present  judgment  is  that  this  result  is 
what  one  inevitably  discovers  when¬ 
ever  he  quizzes  an  educated  audience 
on  random  details  of  knowledge. 

Poll  any  class  of  college  students,  for 
instance,  on  the  great  classics  actually 
read  by  them.  (I  am  speaking  again 
from  experience.)  The  meager  showing 
on  any  one  book  will  make  the  minds 
of  students  look  like  sieves  through 
which  the  curricula  of  the  schools  have 
flowed  like  water. 

What  I  really  meant  to  draw  from 
my  flimsy  experiment  is  the  hypothesis 
that  the  attempt  to  build  a  solid  bank  of 
common  learning  within  the  masses  of 
mankind  is  doomed  from  the  start.  Face 
the  actualities  honestly,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  education  exists  within  the 
individual  mind  as  a  unique  integration 
of  personal  experiences  and  reflections 
thereon.  The  only  common  learnings 
ever  achievable  are  those  that  mature 
from  shared  experiences  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  reflections  thereon.  Even  under  the 
most  favorable  of  conditions,  great  dif¬ 
ferences  of  judgment  will  persist.  What 
a  vast  difference  the  confronting  of  this 
possibility  might  make  in  the  way  we 
try  to  dispense  knowledge. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 
New  York  University  School  of  Education 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City 


Teaching  Art  to  Children.  By  Blanche 
Jefferson.  Boston,  Mass.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 
1959.  $6.95. 

In  this  stimulating  and  helpful  book.  Dr. 
Jefferson  shows  how  the  teacher  can  guide 
and  develop  creative  expression  in  children 
through  art.  The  book  presents  a  pertinent 
picture  of  the  methods  of  teaching  art  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  teacher  can  understand  the  unique  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  art  of  youngsters  of  various  ages. 
Working  within  the  framework  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  approach  to  education  and  with  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  author  stresses  the  importance  of 
creativity  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  personality.  Here  is  no  "cookbook”  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  but,  rather,  a  very 
stimulating  guide  that  teachers  can  use  as 
they  call  upon  their  intelligence,  creative 
powers,  and  experience  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing'  meaningful  art  experiences  for  young¬ 
sters.  A  worth-while  volume. — W.  P.  S. 

Administration  of  the  Noninstruc- 
TioNAL  Personnel  and  Services.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Yeager,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Harper. 
1959.  $5.50. 

This  useful  and  cogent  volume  is  really  the 
first  devoted  exclusively  to  the  identification, 
classification,  and  characterization  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  noninstructional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  a  school  system.  As  such,  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  school 
superintendents,  principals,  and  business 
managers,  as  well  as  to  those  preparing  for 
such  posts.  Five  parts  follow  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  first  deals  with  common  essentials 
in  the  administration  of  noninstruction>il  per¬ 
sonnel.  Other  chapters  cover  the  areas  of 
business  management  and  secretarial  service; 


school  plant  and  facilities,  including  plan¬ 
ning  construction,  operation,  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  and  special  services,  such  as  attend¬ 
ance,  school-health,  food,  and  pupil-transpor¬ 
tation  service.  A  final  chapter  stresses  the 
nature  and  importance  of  educational  lead¬ 
ership. — W.  P.  S. 

Pointers  on  Producing  the  School 
Play.  By  Helen  Louise  Miller.  Boston.  Plays, 
Inc.  1960.  $2.95. 

Teachers  who  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  producing  school  plays  and  audi¬ 
torium  programs  will  find  this  concise  book 
very  helpful  and  useful.  All  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  covered  from  selecting  the  play 
to  closing  the  final  act  amid  waves  of  thun¬ 
derous  applause.  The  book  is  a  guide  to  cast¬ 
ing,  backstage  organization,  rehearsals,  and 
coaching  techniques.  There  are  cogent  tips 
on  costumes,  properties,  make-up,  and  st4ige 
sets. — W.  P.  S. 

Children:  Their  Ways  and  Wants. 
By  Katherine  Reeves.  Darien,  Connecticut. 
The  Educational  Publishing  Corporation. 
1959.  $2.95. 

Katherine  Reeves,  of  the  Department  of 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 
at  Cornell  University,  has  written  this  in¬ 
formative  book  for  teachers  and  parents  who 
desire  to  understand  the  world  of  the  child. 
The  book  is  soundly  rooted  in  established 
concepts  of  psychology  and  based  on  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  meaning  of  individual  differences 
and  the  facts  of  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Reeves  studies  the  shy  child  and 
the  bully.  She  shows  why  and  how  children 
rebel,  why  some  tease,  and  others  appear  un¬ 
bearably  cruel.  She  probes  into  childhood 
fears,  anxieties,  jealousies,  and  defenses,  and 
explores  the  learning  process. — W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  ENGLISH  AND  ARITHMETIC  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  .Prices:  $2.00  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record  Cards,  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold 
all  over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  nwre.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  F.nglish  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
white,  $1.00.  Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors,  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientiKcally  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  struggling  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  $.50  a 
copy. 

} 

Eaton  Literature  Tests:  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Write  for  a  complete  list.  5  cents  each  or  $4.50  per  hundred,  any 
assortment. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspapei ;  If  you  are  supervising  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  school  paper,  you  will  welcome  this  little  lKM)k.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outline  Studies  in  Literature.  Excellent  guides  for  those  who  want  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics.  Seventy  separate  titles.  Write  for  a  com¬ 
plete  list.  Single  copy  50  cents  postpaid.  Two  or  more,  35  cents  each.  Class 
orders,  ten  or  more,  25  cents  each. 

Wilson  Teaching  Tests  in  Arithmetic:  Inventory  and  diagnostic  tests,  covering  the 
fundamental  processes  that  make  up  90%  of  ordinary  adult  figuring.  Cost  is 
nominal,  $2.00  per  hundred. 
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Zreasury  of  jCitemture  Series 

Edited  by  Inland  B.  Jacobs  and  Jo  J.  Turner 
Now  ready  for  your  first  and  second  graders  —  two  delightful  new  literature 
readers:  MERRY-GO-ROUND  and  HAPPINESS  HILL  And  for  your  third 
through  sixth  graders  —  four  enlarged  and  enhanced  books  to  complete  the 
outstanding  1960  edition  of  TREASURY  OF  LITERATURE.  Together,  this 
glorious  six-book  series  presents  an  unequaled,  completely  planned  pro¬ 
gram  In  literature  appreciation. 

Free!  TREASURY  OF  LITERATURE  Sampler,  a  booklet  of  sample 
selections  from  all  six  books,  reproduced  in  sparkling  full  color.  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  BOOKS,  Inc.,  1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Yes,  I  would  like  a  free  copy  of  TREASURY  OF  LITERATURE  Sampler  —  your 
full  color  booklet  of  sample  selections  from  the  six-book  literature  apprecia- 
:  tion  series. 

:  NAME . TITLE .  i 

:  SCHOOL .  : 

i  SCHOOL  ADDRESS . 

:  CITY . ZONE . STATE . 
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CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  BOOKS,  INC. 
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